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WOLVERINE 


Ofeyesbcehuamelelel= 
Of Double-Tanned Horsehide 


i? 





“I bought a pair 
of Wolverine 1000 
Mile Shoes at Nevada 

last year and have 
rf Worm them over 14 
months every day. I 
wish to buy another 
/ Pair for myself and 

. family. Please give 
_— me .the name of a 
*. "Mf dealer in Wichita, 
—:* Kansas.”’, 
= e (Signed) 

? W. F. GRANGER, 
Winfieid, Kans. 











Comfort Shoe 


A shoe so pliable and soft, you can 
double it up like a moccasin. It 
wears like iron, yet you'll hardly 
know you have it on. For dry 
weather or if you have tender 
feet. Ask for Stock No. 750. 





Double-Tanned Horsehide 


‘Wears Like Iron—Stays Soft 


We are the only makers of 
Wolverine double-tanned horse- 
hide work shoes, the best wear- 
ing outdoor, or dndoor shoe on 
earth. 

In our own tanneries we double 
tan horsehide — the 


has another quality you will ap- 
preciate. It dries soft. Wet it, 
soak it in water, mud, then dry 
it out and it will be as soft as 
before. No other leather like it. 
Ordinary leather dries hard as a 

board. But Wolver- 








toughest leather ine horsehide shoes 
known — by our never lose their flex- 
secret, exclusive We specialize in ibility, ease and com- 
process, to the soft- Work Shoes fort. 
ness and flexibility —a Work Shoe for Whether you get 
oo . every purpose a Wolverine Hi-Cut, 
en we make up Wolverine Dread- 
this double-tanned nn nought, Wolverine 
horsehide into work heesstibie Plowboy, Wolverine 
Shoes. We make no Planter, or a Wol- 
other shoes. All our | They wear and wear verine Comfort Shoe 
resources are com- and wear! you'll find it the best 
bined to make the 








best, longest wear- 
ing work shoe in the world. 

Horsehide is known for its 
toughness of fibre. It is the only 
leather used to cover league 
baseballs because it is the only 
leather tough enough to stand 
the pounding. Treated by our 
process its toughness and ability 
to resist wear are increased. Yet 
we tan this thick, tough hide so 
that it is soft as velvet. 

Qur double-tanned horsehide 


wearing and most 
comfortable work 
shoe you ever had on your feet. 

All are horsehide through and 
through. And all are built to 
stand wear and tear and give 
double satisfaction. You'll find 
the Wolverine the most econom- 
ical shoe you can buy. 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with Wolverine Shoes, write to 
us and they will be furnished 
through our nearest dealer. Ask 
for our catalog. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly The Michigan Shoemakers 


(A change of name only) 


Dept. 246 


Rockford, Michigan 
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“TENANTS OF THE Weare all “ten- 

ALMIGHTY” ants of the Al- 
mighty,” and are responsible to Him 
for the use we make of His soil. Are 
we taking everything from the soil and 
giving nothing in return? Or are we 
building for better farming on our 
own part and planning so that when 
we leave the old place, it will be just a 
little better for our having lived and 
farmed there? Page 5. 


FARM WORK May is an important 

FOR MAY month on the farm. 
The crops must be cultivated, the pigs, 
chicks, and cows cared for, and the 
orchard and garden must not be neg- 
lected. Georgia and Alabama agricul- 
tural experts give hints on what should 
be done during the month. Pages 8, 16. 


CARE OF COWS Will it be more eco- 

ON PASTURE nomical to feed 
the milk cows some concentrates while 
they are on pasture or to depend on 
the pasture entirely? Each cow’s pro- 
duction should be studied, and if she 
will return a profit on extra feed she 
should be fed. Salt should be before 
the cattle on pasture at all times. 
Page 6. 


INTEREST OR Are you running 
TIME PRICES? short of spending 
money? Are you about to have to 
make some purchases on credit? Bet- 
ter go to the bank and borrow the 
money than to buy on credit. Better 
pay 7 per cent interest than 70 per cent 
as time prices. Page 4. 








NEXT WEEK Weare getting many 
delightful stories of “Old Times in the 
South,” and one of these will be given 
our readers next week. Next week's 
paper will also contain a monthly Re- 
view of the World’s News by Editor 
Clarence Poe. 
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BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NOW 


At Big Cut in Factory Price 
And Save from $15 to $50 
All The 
Letest 
Styles 
n Catalog 











WE HAVE . 

CUT PRICES 

To THE BONE 
Our buggy 






FREE Write quick for FREE CATALOG 
showing ali the latest styles at big 
eut im factory prices—and save the difference. 








Gelden Eagle Bessy Co., 486 Means St., Atlante, Ga. 
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e800, 


This Label in the 
negkband is your 
assurance that your 
dealer is selling you 


A Very Desirable Shirt 


NOUVELSOIE offers you a range of Art 
Silk Novelties in checks and stripe effects 
in EXCLUSIVE Patterns, " 
The HALLMARK Label means Sterling 
Quality, Design and Workmanship. 


HALLMAR K 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Ine 
Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Athletic 
UNDERWEAR, SLIDEWELL and 
MARK TWAIN COLLARS 











Makes Farm Homes 
As Convenient In Sanitation As City Dwellings 


Destroys all sewage 
from bathroom, toilet, kitchen 
When once installed, no expense or attention required 
No chemicals used Sewage is digested by natural bac- 
teria. Nothing but clear water leaves the tank. No 
- required to set--you can do it yourself. Made 


cement--lasts forever 
Endorsed by hitects and 





Write for full description 

and Unqualified Guarantee 

PRODUCTS Co. 
indianapolis, Ind. 













422 S. Pennaytvania St., 


No Cleaning Out Ever Required 


lls Bean Beelle| 


Vaycide Cal-Sulphur positive- 
ly an. bean poeties, Assures 
or an crop. 
by Federal and 
State Wen eae ——_ 
potato, an ma’ jugs 
and other leaf-eating insects. 
dealer; or send $1.50 
Ibs: enough to dust one 
i ust gun $1.00; 

$4.00, 
























AY CIDE 


Cal~Sulphur 








Canning Machines 


For Farm or Factory. Come 
fully equipped, ready for use. 
$6.75 up. One Canner given 
FREE with each club of eix. 


ers, Cans, and Canning Sup- 
plies. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for descriptive 
literature, 

FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 












inishing and 
supplies 6y mail 
Prints 34 445¢ each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Make best meal—most money—big capacity. Find out why 

} dng ee fT Alsg Saw Site rs, Shingle Mills, 

Saws. F: Mills, Engines, Belung. Strate wi you want. 
es ware 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO.? Nelson St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next . 


farm activities are concerned, for the crop is 

pitched in that month. But May is another 
very important month on the farm. We are con- 
tinuing to plant the crops and, furthermore, the 
treatment we give the April planted crops during 
the month of Md¥ often determines whether the 
harvest is one of plenty or poverty . We offer the 
following suggestions for those farmers who plan 
to keep everlastingly at it. ° 


I.—How to Get Good Stands 


" OW’S your stand of cotton? How’s your 
stand of corn?” 


Everywhere in the South now farmers will 
be asking one another one or both questions. Conse- 
quently it is worthwhile to consider carefully the 
two important soil conditions necessary in order to 
get good stands: (1) a pulverized seedbed, and (2) 
a firm seedbed. 

One of the common causes of poor stands is the 
planting of seed in a freshly prepared, loose seed- 
bed. Such a bed dries out too quickly, since it is 
filled with air spaces and the water goes back into 
the air. Seeds sowed in such a seedbed do not come 
in contact with much soil since they are surrounded 
by too much air. To absorb moisture for germina- 
tion, seeds must be in close contact with the soil 
that surrounds them. 

The ideal seedbed is one that has been properly 
prepared, then settled by being rained on, and then 
disked or harrowed as soon as it becomes dry 
enough to be worked, and then planted. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not always have things work out this 
way. We often find it necessary to plant on a loose 
seedbed-or else lose time in getting our seeds in. 
But even then it is not necessary to let the seedbed 
remain loose, if we have the right equipment. We 
can compact the seedbed with roller, cultipacker, or 
planker, and go on with our planting with the as- 
surance of a stand just as good as if the seedbed had 
been settled by rains. Or the roller or cultipacker 
may be run over rows after planting except in clay 
soils that pack too much. 

Speaking generally therefore, this is the right 
prescription for good stands: Break the land weil, 
but let it get settled by one or two rains before 
planting. When we must plant on seedbed or rows 
that have not been rained on, let’s use roller or culti- 
packer at planting time. A soil first well pulver- 
ized and then well settled—this is what we need. 


IJ.—Sull Time to Make Hay 


Prestoaa= in my section are buying hay by the 


N PRIL is the “key month” of the year so far.as 


carload—more than usual,” one farmer told us 
last week. Isn’t that a shame? 

it is by no means too late to grow an ample 
supply of hay this year. If a high protein hay is 
wanted as for milk cows or young animals, then sow 
cowpeas or soy beans. If a high carbohydrate hay 
is wanted, for work stock or animals being fattened, 
then sow Sudan grass or sorghum. If a hay of in- 
termediate composition is wanted, then sow a mix- 
ture of cowpeas or soy beans and sorghum or Sudan 
grass. Hay from these 
crops will cost a fourth 
or a fifth of what fod- 
der will cost, since it 
can be handled all the 
way through with ma” 
chinery. We handle 
fodder by hand, pick- 
ing one leaf at a time 
from the stalks, and 
ten times out of ten 
reducing the yield of 
corn and making its 
quality poorer, So let’s 


sow any vacant land we may have in a hay crop 
If we have no vacant land, then sow the first stubble 
land, or any other land that becomes vacant be- 
tween now and August 1. 


III.—How to Make Hoe Work Pay 


i. HE Man With the Hoe” must now make his 
appearance on thousands of our farms. Or 
maybe it is “the woman with the hoe”—or the 

child. In any case, it is important to make the hoe 
werk really effective and so reduce it to a minimum. 


We know how much more and how much better 
work can be done with a sharp ax than with a dull 
one. A sharp hoe is just as important as a sharp 
ax. Do not be content with sharpening the hoes 
once a season before they are put to work. Keep 
them sharp. Take a 12-inch mill file to the field and 
use it regularly. 

To sharpen a hoe, lay it on the ground with the 
cutting edge up. Hold it in place by placing your 
knee on the handle. Then sharpen with downward 
strokes of the file en the “outside side” of the hoe— 
not the inside that is nearest you as you work, but 
the outside part. 


The corners of the hoe should be square, not 
round. Round corners not only bruise the plants 
but keep you from working close to them, make 
you work harder and slower, and do poorer work. 

Don’t always pull your hoe straight towards you 
—give a sliding motion to right and left. This gives 
the advantages of greater speed and better work 
and it does not dull the hoe so much as does the 
straight drawing to you. 


IV.—Don’t Plant the Orchard Now 


IVE the home orchard first mortgage on the 
G land. One of the reasons why the average or- 
chard is half a failure is because the ground 
occupied by the trees is expected to produce also a 
































crop of corn, cotton, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
sorghum or even serve as a cowlot. And while this 
double burden is thrown on the soil, the roots of 
the trees are broken by too deep plowing, the limbs 
are scarred and mutilated by hames and the trees 
are allowed to fight their own battles against in- 
sects and diseases with little or no help from those 
for whom the fruit is to be produced. Give over the 
land to the orchard. 


This does not necessarily mean that no other crop 
should be grown in the orchard. Crimson clover, 
vetch, and small grain alone or in combination 
should always protect orchard lands through the 
winter, and cowpeas and soy beans through the late 
summer, if sowed broadcast. Disk or harrow the 
orchard up to about July 1; then sow peas or soy 
beans. Even potatoes, cotton, peanuts, and other 
low-growing crops may be grown between the rows 
of a young orchard, but such crops must be planted 
in rows so that cultivation may continue as if they 
were not there and they must be fertilized so well 
that they need not take plant food the fruit trees 
are entitled to. 


V.—Peaches Now Ready For Third 
Spraying 
"Tie Hileys should be sprayed for the third time 


immediately, and Georgia Belles and Elbertas 

will be ready for the third application the lat- 
ter part of this week. The early varieties should be 
sprayed next week. This is the first brown rot 
spray, and it should be applied about two weeks 
before the fruit enters the stone hardening stage. 
Self-boiled lime-sulphur’ 32-32-200 should be used 
alone for this spraying; unless the first spray for 
the curculio was omitted, in which case four pounds 
of arsenate of lead should be used with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur. If the spray schedule issued by 
the Laboratory has been closely followed no arsen- 
ate of lead is necessary in the third spray. If dust 
is used the 80-5-15 formula is recommended for the 
third dusting. 

A special effort should be made to do a thorough 
job in putting on the third spray as no more appli- 
cations are to go on the late varieties until four 
weeks before the fruit ripens—Government and 
State Laboratory, Fort Valley, Georgia. 


VI._—A Few More “Reminders” 


O SENSIBLE farmer can afford to walk down 
N each middle three or four times every ten days 
or two weeks. The bull tongue, the double 
shovel, the scooter, the solid sweep, and one-horse 
harrows and cultivators are too slow and make the 
cultivation of crops very expensive. 
* * &k 


Every mower and binder should have two knife 
bars, and the one not in use should always be sharp 
In grinding knife sections, be sure to preserve the 
same cutting angle and bevel as that ground on new 
sections. The mower and binder should be tried out 
on tall grass, some time before the hay and 


oats, wheat, etc., are ready to be harvested. 
* 


There is absolutely 
no excuse for usiig 
a machine without 
greasing and oiling 
often, especially 
when the bearings 
are slightly rusty. 
Plenty of oil, and 
grease used spar- 
ingly often lessen 
the team’s burden 
and lengthen the 
life of the machine 
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“How Long Is a Piece of String>” 


HAT is a day’s work worth? What is a hand 
worth doing a day’s work? These questions 


are about as easy to guess at as another 
equally as absurd: “How long is a piece of string?” 
The answer to this question is, measure it and find 
out. And so it is with the first two questions. Each 
is worth what it measures up to. 
If you pay a hand a dollar a day and he earns it 


*by “cultivating” an acre of corn in one day, using a 


bull tongue or scooter, then this same hand is worth 
$4 a day seated on a riding cultivator that works 
four acres a day; and he is worth $10 a day behind 
a weeder that cultivates ten acres in a day. The 
measure Of a day’s work is the work done in a day 
and the measure of a man’s work is the work he 
does. in a given time. This is assuming, of course, 
that the work is done well. In the two cases cited 
the work of both cultivator and weeder will be bet- 
ter than that of the bull-tongue, provided the land 
has been well prepared and the cultivator and 
weeder used at the proper time after a rain, 


Why Burn Up Nitrogen and Then Buy It? 


HY will Southern farmers year after year 

W burn up millions of dollars worth of nitrogen 

right on soils that are so poor that these 
same farmers turn right around and pay millions of 
dollars for nitrogen in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizers? 

There are just two great big facts, ignorance of 
which we believe is mainly responsible for this vicious 
and ruinous policy on our part. The first big fact 
which every father and mother ought to memorize 
and then require every boy and girl to memorize, is 
this: 

1. Every leaf, stalk, blade, limb, or trunk, whether of 
grass, plant, or tree, if we put it back into the soil, 
gives back to that soil the materials for making again 
the same general quantity of plant growth, 

In other words, the cornstalks, cottonstalks, or 
tobacco stalks left on the land have in them the in- 
gredients for making other corn, cotton, or tobacco 
stalks. The good coating of grass on the old field 
or bottom land, if given back to the soil, will make 
another harvest of growing vegetation as great or 
greater than the original. A tree trunk which a 
farmer in wooded areas will burn so quickly “just to 
get it out of the way,” has in it the materials needed 
for growing another tree trunk to take its place. 

In other words, we may look at any piece of land 
with a lot of dead vegetation on it and say, “There 
is material for making an equal quantity of new 
vegetation already on the soil.” 

The second big fact which we are afraid we do not 
fully realize is simply this :— 

2. Whenever we burn up any dead vegetation, four 
fifths of its value, as well as four-fifths of its bulk and 
weight, goes up in smoke. 

One foolish idea that we fear is very widespread is 
that, “Oh, well, I’ll get most of the fertility back in 
the ashes.” It isn’t so. Clean up your fireplace and 
start a fresh fire on the hearth. Then weigh a lot 
of heavy wood that you put on there—a load so 
heavy that a strong man strains to carry it in. Then 
burn it and weigh \the resultant little bucketful or 





two of ashes that the wife easily carries out with 
one arm. 

It’s queer how so much weight goes up in smoke, 
but go it does. With wood, stalks, grass, leaves, 
pinestraw, it’s all the same. Burn them and the 
weight goes up in smoke. The fertility goes up in 
smoke. The nitrogen goes up into the air. Then 
we buy high-priced nitrogen in sacks to take the 
place of what we burned up. (Of course in fighting 
boll weevils some burning is necessary, but by 
starting early enough, nine-tenths of this can be 
avoided by plowing under trash instead of burning 
it up.) 

The trouble we think is that all along about nine- 
tenths of us have sort of felt that if we saved the 
ashes, we’d save most of the fertility. Just because 
the air seems so light and “nothingy,” we have 
thought, “Not much real substance or value can get 
away into the air.” But this isn’t true—not at all. 
When we burn any wood, plant, or vegetation, much 
the greater part of both its bulk and value goes 
back into the air. Every time we burn 100 pounds 
of wood, for example, only six to eight pounds of 
ashes are left—ninety-two to ninety-four pounds of 
the actual weight itself changes into gases and goes 
back into the air! 


Better Pay 7 Per Cent as Interest Than 
70 Per Cent as Time Prices 


EVERAL years ago The Progressive Farmer 
S made an investigation of the cost of time price 

credit in each of the Southern states. Assuming 
that the average time price item runs four months, 
the result of this investigation showed that buying 
on time prices in an average state in the South is 
equivalent to paying interest at the rate of 70 per 
cent per annum, the average for each state being as 
follows: 


Vive ints « .cccccccecicescces 54 WMiesiasiag’s © ciccceserectve 68 
North Carolina........... 62 TORBGREES ko ticccecccsecses 65 
South Carolina............ 73 PERE 54 vinveneensbiees 90 
CIES “Sic wn 0 ds0eksecenee 68 EE. accodectoninyenss cise 81 
PIMDOMG occccccscscccccccs 77 LOGIRIORD cccccccecersoccys 60 


In other words, our reports from Alabama showed 
that time prices were about 26 per cent higher than 
cash prices. Consequently, if a man pays 26 per 
cent extra for a purchase and his average credit 
period is four months, he is paying interest at the 
rate of 78 per cent a year. 


Every Progressive Farmer reader who can possi- 
bly do so should avoid time prices this year. It will 
pay every farmer to try some bank near him, give 
whatever real estate, personal or crop mortgage 
credit is necessary, cut his purchase to a minimum, 
but pay cash instead of time prices. 

Just as soon as our coéperative marketing asso- 
ciations get well under way we believe they can so 
arrange sales as to get a cash payment to farmers 
just before May 1. Inasmuch as they are just start- 
ng this year and it takes time to establish the neces- 
sary connections for selling at the utmost profit, 
the expected additional payments on cotton and to- 
bacco this year have been delayed beyond May l. 
Instead of paying time prices on fertilizer, etc., 
however, farmers who can do so should effect short 
time loans to carry them over until these additional 
payments are distributed. 


Property Tax Not Fair to the Farmer 


HE tax laws now in vogue, which have their 
basis in the general property tax, date back to 
1779, when most of the wealth of the country 
was in the form of real estate. Nowadays, the wealth 
of the country cannot be accurately measured in 
terms of real estate, and a tax system which is 
based on property without regard to its productive 
ability is not fair to the farmer. 

Farm land does not produce as high interest on 
the money invested as many other kinds of proper- 
ty. In many cases the high property tax has about 
consumed the net income from the farm. 


In New York State, Governor Miller declared last 
year that 30 per cent of the income from real es- 
tage was absorbed by taxes. Ex-Governor Bliss of 
Rhode Island cites instances in which 75 per cent 
of the return from real estate was required for 
taxes. In some sections where the land is bearing 
a drainage tax, a road tax, and a general property 
tax, the amount of taxes paid exceeds the net in- 
come from the property. All of this goes to show 
that a farmer is paying vastly more taxes than he 
should and gives evidence of the urgent need for a 
new method of measuring a man’s ability to pay 
taxes, 

The Federal Government has taken cognizance of 
the fact that there is a need for a new basis of taxa- 
tion. From 1871 until the war all of the Federal 
revenue was raised by consumption taxes. How- 
ever since the war 75 per cent of the national rev- 
enue has been raised by the taxation of income and 
excess profits. But most of the states have made no 


The Progressive Farmer 


change and are going along on the old basis—the 
general property tax—which is manifestly unfair to 
the farmer. 


Better Cows Give More Profit 


"Tne feeding and care of the dairy cow, the 
management of'the dairy work, and the effi- 
ciency in producing feeds or their cost, all have 
an important bearing on the cost of milk and fat 
production. But extensive studies in the cost of 
milk production on many farms prove beyond ques- 
tion that the most important factor in determining 
the cost of producing milk is the average production 
per cow. Although this fact is clearly proved, many 
dairymen continue to give only secondary consider- 
ation to improving the quality of the herd. Cows 
are continued in the herd that increase the cost of 
production, because of the small amouht of milk 
and fat they produce, and yet, no really serious ef- 
fort is made to fill their places with high producing 
cows. It is simply nonsense to state that better 
cows cannot be gotten. They can be when an in- 
telligent effort is made to do so, but more profit 
would be made if these low producing cows were 
sent to the butcher and their places not filled until 
better cows can be bought or raised. 

Good purebred bulls, out of good producing cows, 
and good care and more feed will improve the pro- 
duction of the herd and reduce the cost per gallon of 
milk or pound of fat. It is difficult and so expensive 
that it is not economical for thg average man to 
maintain a good producing herd + purchase. It is 
easier and more economical to improve the herd by 
selection, better breeding and more and better feeds. 





HE world over, the most enlightened and progres- 
sive agricultural districts are found where live- 
stock provides one of the chief sources of income. 


ON’T get excited about the emigration of part of 

the South’s surplus of cheap labor. This is one 
of the surest ways of bringing up the South’s ruin- 
ously low wage scale and boosting cotton and to- 
bacco prices. 


HE hot days, the hard ground, and the scarcity of 

labor do not prevent the planting of crops aiter 
small grains where there is a tractor and a large 
disk harrow. The outfit Prepares ten or more acres 
per day for seed. 


HEN corn makes a poor start and lagks a green 

color early in its growth a side dressing of fifty 
to seventy-five pounds of nitrate of soda when the 
plants are about two feet high will very often start 
the crop to growing vigorously. 


HE average life of machinery, such as mowers, 

rakes, harrows, plows, or hay presses, when left 
out in the weather during the winter and at other 
times when not in use, is not more than five years, 
but when properly cared for should be at least ten 
or twelve years. 


HE lever peg-tooth harrow, the weeder, and the 

one and two-row cultivators are the implements for 
the two-horse farmer to use in cultivating crops. 
The one-horse farmer should use side harrows, 
spring-tooth harrows, V-harrows, winged sweeps, 
heel sweeps, and one-horse cultivators. The turn 
plow is out of place unless it rains for some time 
and it becomes necessary to bury grass. 


VERYBODY knows how the whole family, the 

neighbors, and even to the chickens, cow, and pigs 
“love” watermelons and cantaloupes. So let’s allow 
no circumstances or obstacle to prevent an abund- 
ant, early, midseason, and late supply of the finest 
and best cantaloupes and watermelons that it is pos- 
sible for us to grow. Select the best land, the best 
varieties, give the best preparation, and let’s get 
busy without delay. 


ESS wheat is being consumed in Western Europe 

than in former days. However, this is more than 
offset by a drop in the World’s exportable surplus of 
wheat of more than 9,000,000 bushels, which is oc- 
casioned by the greater consumption of wheat by 
the peasants of the Danube Basin. In the older 
days, the peasants of Southeastern Europe raised 
wheat for sale but retained little of the crop for 
their own consumption. Today that condition of af- 
fairs is changed, for the peasant is beginning to eat 
bread. He has been brought to a realization of his 
power by the war and from mow on the amount of 
wheat exported from such countries as Roumania 
will be greatly reduced. When conditions have be- 
come stabilized it can be expected that the-export- 
able wheat excess of the Danube basis will be from 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 bushels below tlie pre-war av- 
erage of these territories. 
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“We Are Tenants of the Almighty” 


What Then Is Our Duty to the Soil He Entrusts to Our Care? 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
Did you both read “Massey’s Message to 
Southern Farmers’ as printed on this page of 
last week’s Progressive Farmer? 

I hope you did for it was one of the most vigorous 
and thoughtful messages ever 
sent to our Southern farm folks 
by “our Dixie’s grand old man” 
who lived so long and served so 
well, and both men and women 
should have read it. And because 
Prof. Massey’s message was so 
important, I wish to make it the 
text for a letter not only to ev- 
ery farmer who reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but also to each 





CLARENCE POD 
farmer’s wife. 


I 
The main message of this article last week was the 
main message of Prof. Massey’s life—mainly that it 
is God's soil that we till, not our own. As Prof. 
Massey said: 


“We are fesponsible to Him whose hand 
formed the land and whose are the cattle on a 
thousand hills. The man who improves his 
acres is doing God's work for humanity as much 
as anyone.” 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
as Prof. Massey loved to quate, and we are but 
-caretakers for Him for a season, even as were our 
first parents. We thrill at the thought of Adam 
and Eve put into the Garden by the Almighty Him- 
self and told “to dress and to keep it”—and yet has 
not each one of us who row tills a farm been com- 
missioned to care for a little part of God's footstool 
as definitely as were our first parents in the long- 
vanished Eden? 


We cannot imagine tha’ 
the Almighty on him woul, 
Garden become gullied or g % ragged with 
sprouts and uneven corners. an we imagine 
that Eve, having a sense of the ,.vine watchfulness, 
ever neglected an opportunity for adding beauty 
through vine and shrub and flower. “Of course,” we 
say, “because God was so near them.” And yet af- 
ter all, is He not also near us? Is not the All- 
seeing eye of the Creator on your plot of land or 
mine today as surely as it was on the first culti- 
vated land countless ages ago? 

To Adam and Eve of the Bible story God gave 
a little land, a little Eden for them “to dress and to 
keep.” It will be well indeed it each one of us can 
realize, as Prof. Massey so often tried to teach, that 
to every man and woman who farms today, God 
has entrusted another bit of land, another little 
Eden, and we are just as much responsible to Him 
for our care of His soil as were the first farmers 
and gardeners in the dawn of creation. 


All life is more or tess drab and commonplace until 
we realize that we have a high purpose to felfill, 
that God Himself has work for us, and that there is 
something we individually can do to make the world 
better for our having lived and loved and labored. 
It is to this high calling of the farmer that many of 
us need to be awakened. He who cares for the soil, 
as Prof. Massey so wel! said, is doing God’s work. 

From one end of Dixie to the other the truth of 
that sentence nceds to be emphasized and re-empha- 
sized. I am writing this letter on the train as I 
speed along through the fields and forests of our 
Southern hill country. Everywhere there are evi- 
dences of the need for a clearer recognition of this 
duty ot caring for God’s soil. On nearly every farm 
that I am passing there are gullied and impover- 
ished hill-slopes that remind one of Lanier’s lines :— 


‘ Yr with the eye of 
“tany part of the 


“Yon old deserted Georgian hill 
Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 
And seamy breast, 
By restless-hearted children left to lie 
Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die.’ 
“The crime of gullying,” as it has been rightly 
called, should have severe condemnation and severe 
punishment. A ‘man who steals from me probably 
injures me for a few years. On the other hand, the 
man who allows a once fruitful field to become gul- 
lied, galled, and infertile may injure many genera- 
tions to come. 


, 


Ill. 

Another crime committed by countless thousands 
who should be caretakers of God's soil is also in 
evidence on thousands of Southern farms that I 
have ridden through this spring. This is the burning 
of vegetable matter or humus, leaves, pinestraw, 
grass, broomsedge, etc., etc. 

Have you ever thought about just what is the 
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Lord’s. way of making poor land rich? If you 
haven't, fet’s study about it just a little. Let a 
wasteful, reckless, near-criminal farmer despoil a 
bit of land of its fertility, and how does the Al- 
mighty heal its scars and gradually nurse it back to 
comeliness, fruitfulness, and beauty? He does it by 
humus—rotting vegetable matter—incorporated in 
the soil. He starts grass, weeds, or trees growing 
on the beggared, mistreated soil, Year by year 
a little more humus—rotting vegetable matter—is 
put on the once poverty-stricken earth. Year by 
year it gains strength and health like an undernour- 
ished child suddenly fed on the rich, life-giving 
vitamines of milk and cream. What was once an 
impoverished old field “too poor to sprout peas” 
after some years may be brought back ‘to “new 
ground” richness—provided only that actual “gully- 
ing” has not gone too far. 

Humus is the Lord's prescription for making poor 
land rich. It is a blind man or woman who cannot 
see it. 

IV. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the self-evident fact that 
humus—rotting leaves and grass—is God’s way of 
enriching land, how often do we find our folks 
checking the Almighty’s own plans for helping us! 

I have just passed through forests where fires 
were sweeping along, slowly burning off the whole 
coating of last year’s leaves, with nobody seeming 
to care. 

I have just passed old fields where the Almighty 
last year grew a liberal coating oi grass for their 
enrichment, but some foolish man has just been 
along and burned it off 

I have just passed cornfields where cornstalks 
that should have been put back into the soil to grow 
other cornstalks are instead piled in heaps for burn- 
ing. Yet that same man, no doubt, is complaining 
that his land is getting poorer and buying high- 
priced nitrogen in sacks to take the place of what 
he burns up in stalks, 

Is it any wonder that old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
once wrote Progressive Farmer readers: “We ought 
to use more sense and less fire in dealing with our 
fields !” 

Here we are, tenants of the Almighty, caretakers for 
Him of the soil that He has entrusted to our keep- 
ing, and it is evidently His wish to codperate with 
ws in making and keeping lands rich. Every year 
and in a thousand ways, He points us to His way, 
His prescription— 

Make Sick lands 
humus. 

Yet instead of codperating with Him, instead of 
thankfully accepting and using the leaves, grass, 
and stalks with which He would enrich our soils, 
what do we do? We burn them up and thereby 
make the land poorer and poorer instead of richer 
and richer. 


well, make poor lands rich, by 


V. 

I wish to emphasize just one more fact and then I 
am through. 
ing poor land rich, then we ought not to stop with 
just saving whatever humus gets on the land by 
natural growth. We ought to manufacture a lot of 
humus ourselves. “Follow every soil-robbing crop 
with a soil-building crop” is a good motto. But we 
can do better still, In many cases we can grow a 
soil-building crop right along with the soil-robbing 
crop—soy beans, velvet beans, or cowpeas with 
corn; rye, oats, or clover in the cotton middles in 
late summer or fall. With peas and beans in sepa- 
rate fields and combined with growing crops in 
summer and with rye, clover, and vetch sowed in 
row-middles and also sowed by themselves for win- 
ter, we will not only save the fertility with whigh we 
began but add immeasurably to it. A friend said re- 
cently about my wife’s grandfather: “His fields 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
. “MAY MORNING” 


AY is one of the most beautiful of months. No 

wonder poets from the time of John Milton till 

now have been singing her praises. Here is 
Milton’s welcome:— 








Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale both boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish ; 
‘ —John Milton.. 


Ii humus is the Lord’s plan for mak- 


That is one of the 
And he was 


were always green in winter. 
tests and marks of a good farmer.” 
right. 

I believe in fertilizers. I use them liberally on my 
own farm and believe other farmers should do so. 
But I believe in fertilizer as a supplement to and not 
as a substitute for other soil-saving and soil-enrich- 
ing plans. The trouble is that it is so fatally easy to 
go to a merchan. and buy fertilizer in sacks that 
most of us don’t do what we might to grow fertility. 
In fact, instead of saving even what the Lord grows 
for us free of charge, we come along with a torch 
and matches and burn it up. 

Let us indeed think of ourselves as tenants of the 
Almighty, caretakers of His soil, cach of us with a 
plot of soil that we are definitely expected to keep, con- 
serve, and beautify as were our first parents in their 
little Eden. And last but not least, let us investigate 
the Almighty’s own plans for making poor land rich, 
and not only save all the fertility He gives us in this 
way by wild vegetation, but get ten times as much more 
by cultivating the soil-building crops He gives us. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Read This Week 


HEN H. G. Wells, the world-famous author 
Wx historian was asked the other day to 
name the ten most important books in the 
world, he said he would not name the Bible as a 
whole because he termed it “a collection of books” 
sather than a single book. And then from the Bible 
he sefected two books and gave them place on his 
list of the ten greatest of all ages in the whole world. 
From the Old Testament he selected the book of 
Isaiah with its matchless eloquence and _ inspiring 
ideals of righteousness, while from the New Testa- 
ment Mr. Wells selected the gospel of Mark with 
its short and simple biography of Jesus of Nazareth, 
No matter how many times you have read through 
these two great little books, you will make no mis- 
take if you take the hint from one of the world’s 
greatest writers and re-read them again. 


This Week's Bible Questions 


HAT man of a heathen race slew eighty- 
W five priests of God and destroyed their city? 
2. What fire was so fierce that it devoured 
wood, stones, dust and water? 
3. Which is the Storm Psalm? 
4. What great writer, who was the son of a 
greater, composed one thousand and five songs? 
5. Who heard a voice in the dark tell him of an 
approaching doom? 
6. Which is the saddest of all the Psalms? 
7. Of what eight heroes of the Old Testament was 
it written that God was with them? 
8. What child carried in his name the memory of 
the lost glory of a nation? 
9. When was there a comBat between twelve men 








- ona side which resulted in the death of them all? 


10. What wood is mentioned in the Bible as used 
for ship building, in the temple, and for spear 
shafts? 

Wherc to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. 1 Sam. 22:18, 19. 6. Psalm 88. 16:18; 18:14, 

2. 1 Kings 18:38. 7. Gen. 21:22, 28:15. 8. 1 Sam. 4:21, 22. 

3. Psalm 29 39:2; Exod. 3:12; 9. 2 Sam. 2:15-17. 
4. 1 Kings 4:32. Josh. 1:5; Judg. 10. Ezek. 27:5; Na- 
5.01 Sam; 3:10-14. 6:16; 1 Sam, 3:19, hum 2:4; 2 Sam. 


6:5; 1 Kings 5:8, 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


Tie people are hungry for nourishment for 





their souls. The upward struggle of democracy 

aims at the spiritual no less than at the mate- 
rial. The lives of the vast majority are cast upon a 
background of sameness and grind and _ routine. 
Necessarily so. The world’s work has got to be done. 
But all the more should we endeavor to open up, to 
make readily accessible and to cultivate those pas- 
tures where beauty and inspiration may be gathered 
by all. I believe that some of the restlessness, of the 
turmoil,.of the lawlessness, even of the crime, of the 
day. arises in a measure from a reaction against the 
humdrum-ness and drabness and lack of inspira- 
tional opportunity of everyday existence. I believe 
that much can be done by art, and particularly-the 
art of music, to give satisfaction to the natural and 
legitimate desire for getting away from_unrelieved 
dullness and drudgery, and to lead the strong im- 
pulse underlying it into fruitful, instead of into 
harmful, or even destructive, channels. 

“Where they sing, you may safely dwell, 
There is no song in the wicked.” 

_—Otto H. Kahn, in “Music and the Democracy.” © 
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Feeding Grains to Dairy Cows on Pasture 


OW much grain.the dairy cow should have, and 
H: some cases whether she should have any at 

all when on pasture, is always a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the dairyman. If the pas- 
ture is extra good it is quite probable that the av- 
erage cow and the one which 
produces less than the average 
will not pay a profit on much if 
any high priced grain or con- 
centrates. On the other hand, 
unless the pastures are extra 
good, it is pretty generally true 
that the feeding of some concen- 
trates will be found profitable. 
Moreover, the good dairy cow, 
the heavy* producer, will usually 
pay for @ liberal allowance of concentrates, even 
when the’ pastures are much better than is com- 
mon in the South. While it is pretty certain that 
the dairy cows of the South should usually receive 
some grain when on pasture this should not be ac- 
cepted as the rule of action in all cases without 
considering the case of eath cow on her individual 
merits as a producer. , 


When pastures are good in the early part of the 
season there are many,cows being milked which 
should only be fed grain or concentrates when they 
have proved that they will pay a profit on this 
extra feed. At least, they should noé be fed more 
grain than they will pay a profit-on. With a good 
price for milk or fat, most of them will pay for 
some grain when on the general run of Southern 
pastures, but this should not be taken for, granted. 
On the other hand, the extra good cows that will 
pay a profit on a liberal grain ration should not be 
held. down to the small amount of 
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kinds of grain or concentrates we have on hand will 
probably influence to some extent selection of the 
kind to be fed to the cattle. Then when the produc- 
tion of each cow is determined, we can feed con- 
centrates according to what her production will jus- 
tify, thus saving feed and securing a higher average 
milk production at less cost. 


Salting the Cattle on Pasture 


T IS generally recognized that cattle require salt 
[: all times, or regularly. The quantity required 

is not large, ranging from three-quarters of’ an 
ounce to an ounce a day for the 1,000-pound steer 
on full dry feed. The dairy cow, when giving a 
small quantity of milk, requires no more, but the 
heavy milking cow will take mé@re and should be al- 
lowed to have what she wants. In fact, that is the 
way to salt all animals, let them take what they 
want. Unless they have been deprived of salt in 
sufficient quantities they will not take too much. 

The old way of salting cattle on pasture once a 
week or once every two weeks, and sometimes at 
longer intervals, is not only more trouble but is not 
so good for the cattle. A box filled with a mixture 
of wood ashes and salt in equal parts and a shelter 
put over it to protect it from the rains is less trou- 
ble than carrying the salt to the cattle once a week 
or once in two weeks. Not only is it less trouble 
but it is best for the cattle. When salted irregularly 
some of the cattle get too much, but if given a little 
once a day for a few days, then salt may be put be- 
fore them with the assurance that they will take 
about what they require and will not eat enough 
to hurt them. 
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Feeding and Care of Cows on Pasture 


heart and lungs, thus insuring hardiness and vigor. 
A large. middle with a well sprung rib enables her to 
handle large amounts of feed which is essential to 
all high producers. Her udder is of good size 
carrying up high behind and far in front and is filled 
with secretory tissue and when milked out becomes 
like a “dish-rag.” Some cows have large udders 
that are nearly as large after milking as before and 
such udders: are not desirable as they are full of 
meaty tissues which are of no value in secreting 
milk. A strong level back adds to her looks and a 
long level rump is closely correlated with her well 
balanced udder. 

Rhoda is a product of careful selection and breed- 
ing and not only typifies Guernsey type but true 
dairy type as well. 


Feeding Concentrates to Beef Cattle on 
Pasture 
N READER asks us to discuss briefly, “Feeding 


grain to beef cattle on pasture.” 

Beef cattle are finished on pasture without 
the feeding of any grain or concentrates. In fact, 
that is the common practice in the South.. The cat- 
tle are grazed during the summer and are grazed 
during the summer and sold off the grass in the 
fall, often regardless of condition. 

In other sections and possibly also to some extent 
in the South, beef cattle are fed concentrates for 
only a few weeks before marketing off early pas- 
tures. To a limitedeextent beef cattle are, here in 
the South, sometimes fed from the time they are 
put on pasture, early in the spring, until July or early 
in August and then marketed. 

When the pastures are good, cheaper gains will 

usually be made on pasture alone than 








grain that the average cow will pay 


with the addition of concentrates. If 





for. 


It is simply beyond explanation why 
so many dairymen give so little 
thought to the cost of production. 
Cows are képt and all fed about alike 
without any counting of cost, except 
as to the difference between expenses 
and income. It is a well known fact 
that if the average run of dairy herds 
are divided into three classes according 
to production, the poorest class does 
not pay expenses and the middle class 
does not pay any profit. The best class 
or third of the herd not only makes all 
the profit, if any is made, but it also 
pays for a considerable part of the 
feed wasted on the poorest third. 


The manufacturer, who counts the 
cost of production more carefully, 
would soon stop a machine that was 
running at a loss and devote his atten- 
tion to the profitable machines. He 
would at least stop any unprofitable 








however, the cattle are capable of tak- 
ing a higher fintsh or it they will reach 
a condition suitable for marketing at 
the desired time with the addition of 
some grain and will not do so without 
it, the better selling price may justify 
the feeding of some concentrates. 


Experiences seem to vary as to the 
economy of feeding beef cattle on pas- 
ture in the South. The weight of evi- 
dence is probably against the practice 
except under certain special conditions. 
Of course, young cattle on which it is 
desired to get extra growth for sale or 
show must get some concentrates, but 
the beef cattle grazeq in the South 
that are grazed throughout the whole 
season will usually make more eco- 
nomical gains on grass alone. 


But there is one special condition 
under which the feeding of a concen- 
trate like cottonseed cake has some- 
times proved profitable. Too frequently 
the cattle do pretty well up to August 








machine if by careful study and man- 
agement he could not in some way 


- or a little later and then owing to dry 





improve it so that it woyld yield a profit. 

Many of the cows now in the losing 
class could be made profitable“or cer- 
tainly placed in the middle class,or made 





ers of prizes. 


IMP. RHODA DES BLANC BOIS 


This splendid cow completed the 1922 show season undefeated, winning num- 
an enviable milk and butterfat record. 


She also has 


. weather and a lack of acreage they do 
not make as satisfactory gains during 
the balance of the season. Of course 
if there is sufficient acreage and mois- 








to at least pay for their keep, if they 

were better or more wisely fed. Likewise most of 
those in the middle class could be made profitable 
producers by more careful and intelligent feeding. 
And a very large part of the profitable class of cows 
could be made still more profitable if better fed and 
if more care were given to their feeding according 
te economical production. 


Too often when a more economical ration is sug- 
gested the reply is, “I tried that and the cows fell 
off in their milk,” or “That costs too much.” Little 
thought is given to the cost of feed for a pound of 
milk ot fat, and not much more as to whether one 
cow will pay a larger profit on more or less feed 
than another, or on more or less feed than she is 
getting, or on a different ration with a lower or 
higher cost. 


It will usually pay to feed the cows some grain 
or concentrates when on pasture, but let us study 
the problem of how much feed each cow will pay 
the most profit on and what feeds will give the 
most profit. While it may be true that the feed 
which produces the most milk is usually the most 
economical, that does not always follow, and es- 
pecially is this true with the average cow and the 
one which produces less than the average. 


It is not a question whether we shall or shall not 
feed the cows grain when on pasture, but how 
much or how little grain, and what kinds of grain 
feed or concentrate will pay the best profit. The 


Perhaps cattle, especially dry cattle on pasture, do 
not need additional supplies of calcium and phos- 
phorus, but since there is such a general impression 
that our feeds are deficient in calcium (lime) and 
phosphorus, because many of our soils are known to 
be deficient in these elements, we can see no ex- 
cuse for not adding an equal weight of wood ashes 
or acid phosphate to the salt and keeping this mix- 
ture before the cattle all the time. 


A Beautiful Dairy Cow and Her Good 


: Points 


AKE a look at Imp. Rhoda Des Blanc Bois. 

She completed the 1922 show season unde- 

feated, winning First Prize Advance Registry, 
aged cow, Senior and Grand Champion, at the New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and 
Florida State Fairs and several others. 

She is owned by Judge R. H. L. Chichester, Glen- 
clairne Farm, Falmouth, Va. Besides her show 
record, she produced 12,588 pounds of milk and 
723.99 pounds of butterfat as a senior two-year-old. 


With a very feminine head and neck, fine with- 
ers, thin thighs and freedom from beefiness through- 
out, Rhoda possesses true dairy temperament, which 
indicates her ability to use her feed to produce milk 
and not to put flesh on her body. She has a deep, 
wide chest which allows plenty of room for her 






ture conditions are right they may 
continue to make satisfactory gains up to No- 
vember, but too frequently the pastures get short 
and small gains are made after August 1. This fail- 
ure to make satisfactory gains is often attributed to 
flies, hot weather, etc., and these may have some 
effect, but usually the trouble is more largely due to 
a lack of grass, resulting from dry weather and in- 
sufficient acreage. Many have learned that it is a 
good practice to market those cattle which are in 
best condition, say in July. By this means the pas- 
tures are not so heavily stocked and usually a better 
market is secured, because at this time so ‘many 
grass cattle are not going to market. 


These facts have led some to feed cracked cotton- 
seed cake or cracked cake and corn to some of the 
cattle on pasture with a view of marketing these by 
July. The cattle are better finished and more of 
them get in a condition to be marketed at this time. 
Probably this kind of feeding on pasture is more 
likely to prove profitable than the heavy feeding of 
grains for a longer or shorter period. Of course, 
the price of cottonseed meal or cracked cake com- 
pared with the price of cattle will largely determine 
the results. From three to four pounds of cracked 
cake is probably as much as should usually be fed in 
this system of feeding. It is by no means certain 
that even this sort of feeding will pay, but itis rea- 
sonably certain that no other system of grain feed- 
ing of beef cattle on pasture will usually pay in the 
South. : 
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What to Do in the Garden 
Now 


LANT for roasting ears at intervals 

of two or three weeks. Plant not less 
than four rows at a time. This insures 
well filled ears. The first and second 
plantings of corn 
should be coming on 
nicely now. Nitrate 
of soda will make 
them come better. 
Apply one pound to 
every 20 hills. 


* * * 





Set eggplants and 
pepper. Make the 
rows 3 feet wide and 
set eggplants 3 feet in the row and pep- 
per 2 feet. 





MR. NEWMAN 


* * * 


If cantaloupes, watermelons, cucum- 
bers, and squash have not been planted, 
get them in at once. If these are now 
up, dust with calcium arsenate at least 
once each week. Do this when the plants 
are wet with dew. 

o£) 


Spring-planted lettuce and spinach 
will need frequent shallow cultivation 
and nitrate of soda for making the best 
heads. 

* * * 

For main crop tomatoes sow Stone; 
Globe, Red Rock, and Ponderosa now. 
These will be ready for transplanting 
early in June. 

2. 2 

If the celery plants come too thick, 

lin them. A board laid between the 
rows will keep the ground from drying 
out. If the plants wilt, water liberally. 
For celery, the watering should be done 
in the morning and care should be taken 
to wet the plants as little as possible. 
When the plants get two inches high, 
shear them back one inch. If there is 
any doubt about the seedbed being rich 
enough to make streng plants, apply 
between the rows a little acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda equally mixed. Dust 
with calcium arsenate at intervals of two 
weeks. 

* * * 


Keep the onions clean and thin to 4 
to 6 inches for good bulbs. Topdress 
with 8-4-4 fertilizer and a week later 
apply 200 pounds of nitrate of soda be- 
fore cultivating. Let no weeds grow. 
If buttons come on onions grown from 
sets put out last fall, pull the buttons out 
as fast as they appear. 

* * * 


Topdéress beets with nitrate of soda, 
using 1 to 2 pounds to 100 feet of row. 
Thin to 3 inches and when gathering 
take every other one. ‘Sow for succes- 
sion before the end of May. 

ie a 


Cut asparagus often and be careful not 
to injure the crown by close cutting. 
Topdress now, mixing 5 parts nitrate of 
soda, 4 parts acid phosphate, and 1 part 
muriate of potash, using 1 pound to 10 
to 15 plants. Keep the ground along the 
rows loose at all times. 
do this with a rake after each rain. For 
larger plantings, use the cultivator or 
spike-tooth harrow. Rake over the 
tracks made while cutting. 


* * * 


In the flower garden many of the long 
list of annual flowers should be set now 
from sowings made in March or earlier. 
If for some reason the seed were not 
sowed then, many of them may now be 
sowed, such as carnation, dianthus, sweet 
William, dahlia, phlox; petunia, verbena, 
zinnia, sunflower, morning glory, cypress 
vine, nasturtium, thunbergia, gourds, 
calliopsis, heliotrope, amaranthus, nico- 
tinea, portulaca, and salvia. Canna, cala- 
dium, and dahlia roots may be planted. 
It is by no means too late to make the 
yard or the garden bordéts a mass of 
ed right up to the first hard frost next 
all 


In the garden, ° 
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The Secret of Maxwell’s 
Sweeping Success 


Uncommon beauty first gained the attention and respect 
of the whole country for the’good Maxwell. 


But its proven goodness—the kind of mechanical sound- 
ness the farmer so quickly recognizes and wants—is 
the real reason why it is now sweeping irresistibly on 
to complete domination of its market. : 


Goodness hidden away under the beauty, but revealing 

and proving itself over and over again in heroic serv- 
ice, by heights of economy and relia ility and perform- 
ance new to a car of this class and price. 


Goodness made possible at the Maxwell price only by 
the new developments which Maxwell has perfected in 
low-cost, high-quality manufacturing. 


The man who is looking first of all for motor car 
stability and reliability-of-service—for beauty and gen- 
uine ease of riding —owes it to his own interest to 
see the good Maxwell and have the dealer tell him 
something of its owner-records. 

Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 

and gt hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven 

ae ufiusually lo..g springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 


B. Detroit, revenue tax to Le added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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| SCHUMACHER F 


ls an Ideal Carbohydr. 


or 


Southern Dairymen 


Feed 


Because 










barley. 


3— 
not pay freight on water. 


Cows like it. 


vigor. Cows thrive on it. 
7—A mixture of 
1 


The Quaker Oats 
Compan ; 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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2—It is finely ground—it saves energy in digestion. 
Schumacher Feed is kiln dried. You do 


1—Sugared Schumacher Feed contains a choice vari- 
ety of grain products—from corn, oats, wheat and 






4—Being sweetened with molasses, it is very palatable. 
S—Sugared Schumacher Feed maintains body, health and 


6—Sugared Schumacher Feed combined with high protein 
feeds, gives the greatest and most profitable production. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed and Cotton- 
seed Meal makes an ideal dairy ration that is very pala- 
table, of great digestibility and extremely economical. 


8—Sugared Schumacher Feed is made in the South. 


Feed your dairy cows a mixture of— 
part Cottonseed Meal 
3 parts Sugared Schumacher Feed 


You will get maximum milk production, your cows will 
keep in good healthy body condition. 


As a growing feed for hogs and as an all around horse 
and mule feed, Schumacher Feed has NO EQUAL. 


See. Your Dealer for a Supply 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 





DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to @ carioad. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITS UB. 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 








- 


DUROCS— Registered—DUROCS 


BARGAIN PRICES 
HERD BOARS:—SCISSORS, JACK T, JACKSON’S 
ORION KING and FERNWOOD SENSATION. 
Fall and Spring Pigs, Bred Sows and Gilts 
Write us what you want—We have it 
GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


GUERNSEYS 




















} LOUIS MERRYMAN’S 
SEMI-ANNUAL 


GUERNSEY SALE! 
Friday, May 18th, 1923 


The Day Following National Sale at Devon. 


Timonium, Md., 10:30 a.m. 
43 Cows in milk, 
15 Bred Heifers, 
22 Open Heifers, 
2 Mature Bulls, 
5 Bu Calves. 


POR CATALOG WRITE 


LOUIS MERRYMAN, 


COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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Any advertisement should in eur office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 
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On Georgia Farms in May 


Suggestions on Farm Work for the Month 
By PAUL TABOR 


HE work of the average Georgia 
“Eeren in May, according to stud- 

ies reported in the farm manage- 
ment bulletins of E. C. Westbrook and 
DeForest Hungerford, is heavier than 
in any other month. 
-The rush this year 
will be much great- 


er than usual, dre 
to the extremely 
late start in North 


Georgia. The farm- 





ers there can well 

“4 wish for double 
Ay ability in them- 

MR. TABOR selves and teams 
during the month. Due to the ab- 


normal season much of the April work 
still remains to be done, which with a 
lot of normal May work that must be 
done, makes the rush so great that 
only the most important things can 
get the attention needed. The pre- 
paration and planting of the cotton 
crop comes first. A timely warning 
from F. C.-Ward, cotton specialist, in 
regard to this is, to not plant until the 
land is thorgughly prepared. Careful 
breaking, harrowing and ‘bedding is 
much better than hasty, careless pre- 
paration. After the land is prepared, 
allow it to settle and then plant enough, 
seed to get a perfect stand, slightly 
deeper than usual, due to the lateness 
of the season. 


The Bright Side of Late Cotton 
Planting 


_ deeper planting insures better 

germination in case of a drouth. 
After the soil is warmed up, there isn’t 
much danger of deeper planted seed 
rotting. If a hard rain falls before the 
little plants get through the top of the 
soil a thorough broadcast cultivation 
with weeder or peg-tooth ‘harrow 
needed. . This _ practice, strongly 
urged by Prof. R. R. Childs, can well 
be repeated once or twice after the 
cotton has come up, particularly be- 
fore it is chopped out. 


is 
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The brighter side of late planting ac- 
cording to Frank C. Ward, cotton 
specialist, is that a larger per cent of 
weevils coming out of winter quarters 
will die before the squares are large 
enough to he punctured. The weevils 
coming out in the spring usually live 
less than 21 days aftey emerging. Each 
year thousands of them die before the 
squares are large enough to be punc- 
tured. In an average year, the early 
patches of cotton harbor many of 
these early weévils that would die be- 
fore the late cotton made squares. 
This year with all cotton late in North 
Georgia, there a better chance of 
controlling the pest. A strong fight is 
needed, though, to make cotton. 


Don’t Eat the Early Pullets 


R. W. C. McCoy, poultry specialist, 
warns against eating all the early 
pullets as fryers this spring. The- 
early hatched pullets are the ones, he 
says, that will lay most eggs next fall 
and winter. The poultry flock will be in 
better shape also if the young roosters 
and*the poor hens are sold or eaten. 
He also advises plenty of range for the 
young chicks and in places where they 
are kept in runs, plenty of shade. On 
the average farm there is plenty of 
shade and range. Watch for mites and 
dust the chickens affected. Also plant 
more corn for them. 


Plant Lots of Corn and Legumes 


AY is the month of corn planting, 

both upland and bottoms. This 
year with more dairy cattle and chick- 
ens to feed, we need a larger corn crop. 
Plant more corn for more feed, and 
with every acre put in some kind of 
legume. Velvet beans, peas, peanuts, 
Otootan soy beans.or Mung beans.are 


is 


at the service of all. Corn and a leg- 
ume crop always make more than 
either corn or the legume crop alone 
on the same land. The soy beans are 
mighty good in dry summers, especially 
in middle or North Georgia. There is a 
full supply of seed that should be used. 


During May all upland corn needs to 
be planted in a deep furrow. Planting 
in this manner insures better germina- 
tion in a dry period. By gradually 
throwing the dirt to the corn as it 
grows, hoeing can be eliminated and 
suckering reduced to a minimum. 


Other Crops for May Planting 


EANUTS, sorghum, soy beans, peas 

for seed in North Georgia, millet for 
grazing by hogs, all should be planted 
in~May. Over much of the state, the 
whole list of farm crops almost seems 
begging this year to get into the 
ground and get started during May. 
These crops also need early cultivation 
just like the cotton crop. The peanuts 
and soy beans are especially adapted 
to broadcast cultivation with weeder 
or spiketooth harrow. 


Livestock Need Attention 


Wilk the rush of work coming on 

during May, the workstock need 
more than ordinary care, according to 
Dr. Jarnagin, professor of animal hus- 
bandry. The long haired mules or 
horses will be much better if their 
caats are clipped. The average work 
animal needs lots of water during the 
hot days, too. A drink in mid-morning 
and mid-afterneon with a short rest 
will help the animals stand the weath- 
er. Good sound oats and corn and hay 
are needed now more than ever. Ii 
the collars are carefully fitted and the 
gummy perspiration on them cleaned 


off occasionally, and the animal’s 
shoulders washed once in a_ while, 
there will be less danger from sore 


shoulders. 


The best work that can be done in 
May by the Georgia dairy farmer is to 
plant more feed, according to Mr. F. 
W. Fitch, dairy specialist. He says our 
dairymen have been short of feed dur- 
ing the past year ang have not made 
the profits they should have made 
from cows. Mr. H. C. Appleton, field 
crop specialist, has worked out a plan 
for feeding five cows during the sum- 
mer even when a pasture is not avail- 
able. It consists of a field of Sudan 
grass and a patch of sorghum supple- 
mented by a field of corn and Otootan 
beans. The Sudan grass is cut 
when it gets high enough to furnish 
feed. The sorghum follows, then the 
corn, and before it is used up the Su- 
dan grass is ready again. 


Keep Down Rotten Peaches 


AY is the important month to spray 
in order to keep down the brown 
rot, advises Mr. George H. Firor, spec- 
ialist in horticulture. If the first in- 
fection is destroyed there is much less 
danger of rot in nfidsummer. Self- 
boiled lime-sulphur is the spray need- 
ed. For directions, get a spray calen- 
dar from the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. Some of the vegetables 
will need spraying also, especially Irish 
potatoes. To protect against the bugs, 
mix Paris green or lead arsenate with 
5 to 20 pounds lime or ashes and dust 
on the plants. Also spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture if the potatoes show 
any blight. 
A WHITE Leghorn hen in Washington 
State fell a little short of laying an egg a 
day through last year. Twenty of her eges 
were sold for $500 or $25 each. This hen 
weighs about six pounds and is valued at 
$2,000 or about $33.33 per ounce. Nothing is 
said about th® good looks of the hen, but 
who cares how she looks so long as she 
delivers the goods as she does? Breeding 
purebred stock followed by selection pays. 


SOY 
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Milk: It s Value as a Food iad 
Its Care 


ARE of the food is very important 

during warm weather, for at this 
time decomposition takes place very 
readily and, if proper care is not taken, 
the food is likely to cause digestive 
upsets. This is especially true in chil- 
dren; and milk, our most important 
food, is too often the cause of the trou- 
ble. 


Milk is an important food because it 
contains the elements which build up 
the body, and it is easily digested and 
very nutritious. Yet, of all the moist 
foods, it is the one which changes most 
rapidly, and most quickly becomes un- 
safe when it does not have proper 
care, The reason for this is simple: milk 
is also an ideal food for germs and just 
as attractive to them as it is to chil- 
dren. In addition to this, milk is apt to 
be more dangerous than other animal 
foods because it is usually taken raw, 
while nearly all the others are cooked. 
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By BE. Washburn. M D 








Though milk is probably our most 
important food, it is also the cause of 
more sickness than any other food. The 
germs of many serious diseases, among 
them diphtheria, scarlet fever, dysen- 
tery, diarrhea, typhoid fever, and sep- 
tic sore throat may be spread by milk; 
and the same is true of at least one 
form of tuberculosis. But these dis- 
ease germs are not normal to milk 
coming from healthy cows; the germs 
have been put into the milk by care- 
less and dirty handling. When pure 
milk is properly handled it is safe. 

Keeping milk clean is the only way 
of maintaining its purity; and precau- 
tions must be taken both before and 
after the milk is drawn from the cow. 
The yard where the cows stand, the 
stalls where they sleep, and the place 
Where the milking is done should be 
kept dry and free from rubbish. The 
cows thémselves must be kept clean,— 
they should be washed and curried just 
as horses are cared for. 


It is during the process of milking 
that the milk is most often polluted. 
First, to insure clean milk, the udder 
should be washed and then dried with 
a clean cloth; then, the milker should 
have clean dry hands. Milk cannot be 
kept clean if the milking is done with 
wet hands. 


The milk utensils may be the source 
of pollution. The buckets and pans 
should always be washed, scalded, and 
put into the sun as soon as they have 
been used and they should never be 
used for any other purpose than for 
the care of the milk. The milk should 
be strained through a clean cloth that 
can be washed and dried after being 
used; strainers with wire mesh. are 
hard to clean and should not be em- 
ployed. The milk should be handled in 
a clean room, free from dust, and away 
from the flies. After being strained it 
should be immediately cooled. In the 
country, where ice cannot be obtained, 
an iceless refrigerator will be found to 
be of great value in the care of the 
milk, The county nurse or home 
demonstration agent will be glad to 
tell you how to make an iceless refrig- 
erator. 


The odor accompanying milk is 
nearly always due to the stable ma- 
nure with which it- has become pol- 
luted during the milking and handling. 
When milk has been handled in a very 
careless manner, the sediment of dirt 
and manure can be seen at the bottom 
of the vessel. Milk showing such a 
sediment should not be used without 
being boiled. 





AVE. you ever figured on the cost of 

weeds? Let only one weed grow this 
year where two grew last year. Follow this 
program a few years and then figure on the 
profit of clean cultivation with labor-saving 
enltivators. 











The Improved Binder of Today 
Soon Pays for Itself By What It Saves 


Every year the old binder falls off a bit more 
in efficiency. The owner hardly realizes the 
gradual decline. Finally comes a time when 
the risk is too great. Poor cutting, faulty 
binding, clogged elevators, heavy draft, 
delays, emergency repairs, lost bushels and 
loss of temper— these are incidents of the 
harvest with a worn-out binder. 


In the meantime the new McCormick, 
Deering or Milwaukee binder goes into 
neighboring fields and surprises and pleases 
its owners in a hundred different details. 
If you haven’t seen the perfected binder 


of 1923 you can’t realize what a vastly 
improved harvester it is. You will find 
it a marvel of skill and good workmanship, 
simpler, better made, easier to handle and 
ready for many years of good service. 


Harvest-is the critical time when all your 
plans and labors come to a head; go at it 
with trustworthy equipment. Will your 
binder stand the test this season? If any 
doubt is in your mind, invest in the crop- 
saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
Deering dealer. Look the binder over in 
detail at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN Ave, 


CHICAGO. ILL, 





These are a few of the strong points in the construction of the 
present McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee Grain Binders: 
Better construction - Improved bearings - Lighter draft 
Outside reel support - Grain-saving floating elevator 
Durable woven straps for canvases - Improved bundle carrier 
Tongue truck for steadying and carrying loads 


Safeguard the harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
twine — McCormick, Deering, International — made now 
in the famous “Big Ball” winding in which 6 balls do 
the work of 10 of the old style. Balls are of the old 
size but have 66% more footage. 
before harvest time. 


Arrange for delivery 








McCormick, 
Deering and 
Milwaukee 
Grain Binders 











a Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 
scfpsor DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 
A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So:simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 
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AYRSHIRES 


The Most Economical Cow Everywhere. 
Ideal for the South because of her 
PRODUCTIVENESS, HARDINESS, LONGEVITY 


No dairy cow does her best unless liberally fed, 
but the Ayrshire can make profitable returns even 


under adverse conditions. If the nourishment is 

there, she wit! find and make much of it when 

most cows would quit. 

For full information, write the following members 

of the Southern Ayrshire Association: 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, "Plerce, Fila. 
WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fla. 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 

















Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we guarantee you a square deal. ; 
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~ Cow Testers Know 
that DeLaval Separators 
Skim the Cleanest 


Statements from over half the cow testers employed by cow test- 
ing associations throughout the United States, reaching over 6000 


farms, give additiona 
De Laval Separators. 


proof of the superior skimming efficiency of 


Cow testers know best of all what cream separators are used most, 
which skim cleanest and last longest, because they regularly test the 


skim-milk from the separators owned by their members. 


They say: 


—I find on an average De Laval Separators skim cleaner—from a trace to .04 of 


one per cent. Thirtecn out of nineteen se 


rators here are De Lavals.’* (.01 of 


one per cent equals one lb. out of every 10,000.) 
—“Out of 48 separator users 29 use De Lavals. I’ve found them the best skimmers 


for the longest time.** 


—*"'26 members have ecpeuntors, and 22 are De Lavals. They give the best 


satisfaction after cons 


—"“De Laval Separators have no equal 
15 out of 20 are De Laval 


efficiency. 


dering all points.’’* 
for quality and 
is." 


—90% of the separators used by my members are De 
Lavals. The majority skim closer than .02 of one 


por cent.’’* 


The Progressive Farmer 


Old Times in the South 


Interesting Recollections of a Texas Pioneer 
By B. F. CHAMBERS 


to Texas when I was six or seven 

years old. I have but slight recol- 
lection of old Alabama. My first 
recollection is of going to school with 
a neighbor boy. There was a spring 
near the schoolhouse and the boys 
would gather there to smoke cross vine 
for cigars. I have never seen any 
growing in this country. When dried 
it would burn and smoke like a cigar. 
I remember that I went with my 
mother to her father’s home. only a 
short distance away. While I was out 
in the turnip patch, my mother and 
grandmother were crying, and at the 
time I had not the least idea why they 
were crying. In after years I did 
know, for that was the last time they 
ever saw each other. We started to 
Texas shortly afterwards. 


Mi. FATHER moved from Alabama 


him stand in our yard and shoot deers 
and turkeys. Deers and turkeys went 
in droves then, often as many as 10 or 
15 together. There were no buffaloes 
in this part of Texas at that time, but 
there had been a few years previously. 
I have found many buffalo horns in 
this section. A buffalo has a different 
kind of horn from a cow. It is black 
and any one having seen one of them 
will recognize it. There were thous- 
ands of buffaloes on the Texas Plains 
at that time and I have eaten much 
dried or jerked buffalo meat, which 
was brought into the country. 

Aiter the war millions of wild pig- 
eons came into this country. They 
were after the acorns and it was as- 
tonishing the number they could eat 
Their manner of feeding was to settle 
on the ground in droves or bunches, 
with the hindermost ones rising and 


We made the trip to Texas in two- 
horse wagons. One of mother’s broth- 
ers then about grown, traveled with us 
on horseback. He brought his gun and 
furnished us with lots of birds and 
squirrels. It was his duty to go ahead 
and select the camping place for the 


— The De Laval is a very close skimmer under 
any and all conditions. 95% of the separators 
here are De Layals.’* 

—‘L have 25 members and 18 use De Lavals. I have 
not had one test below .05 of one per cent.’* 

*Authorities for these statements from cow 

testers, together with many others equally good, 
are contained in a booklet entitled “Cow Test- 
ers— What They Do and What They Say About 


flying over the bunch to the front. In 
this way they seemed to be always on 
the move and they would turn every 
leaf and get every acorn. If they were 
molested they would rise as one bird, 
and their numbers were so great they 


De Laval Cream Separators and Milkers,” 


Send for it—contains information about 
the value of cow testing associations. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


You Get More, 


Richer and Smoother Cream 
from a De Laval 


Sooner or later you will use a 











| YESTERDAY and TODAY 


From the beginning of time memorials have 
been erected in memory of those gone before, 
and today this custom is stronger than ever. 
YouCan Easily Sell Monuments 


And make excellent profits during your spare 


time. 


No Investment or experience required. 


We furnish handsome Illustrated catalogs with 


samples of material. 


All work guaranteed. 


Write Us fer Particulars 


COMMONWEALTH MARBLE & 
GRANITE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Designers 


Dept. F. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Every farmer with new ground to clear, 
trees to destroy, noxious weed and grass 
growths to kill, shouki have this book. 
it tells how Champion Tree Killer, quickly 
and effectually does this work, saving time 
and labor. The experiences of farmers 
and others all over the country are relat- 
ed. Practical, helpful information from 
cover to cover. 

A BIG AID TO FARMING 
CHAMPION TREE KILLER is a tested, 
Proven product. Never fails when properly 
used. Sold on money-back guarantee. 

4arn more about this big farm aid. 

Write for the Booklet Today. 

W. N. WILKERSON & SONS, 
324 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
$ 


Oh akcbeetey love! 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Weeds Etc. 





Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
we fuarantee you a square ceal, 





DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is @ necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on @ steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for al) purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks ere built 
te order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate ef how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


200 Laure Street 
Palethe Florida 


























Send no money—just_ your name and address. 
We will send you, PREPAID, 12 cans ALL 
ROUND Oil. ll them at 50c each and select 
your choice of premium according to terms in 
our premium list. Millions use All Round Oil 
—it cleans and polishes furniture, floors, a 
® lubricates, it prevents rust. It’s “the oil 
a thousand uses.” Write today for 12 cana. 
We take back what you can't sell. 

CO., Dept 593 isd 





night. We never stopped, except over 
night, until we reached Freestone Coun- 
ty, Texas, where at that time there 
were two or three families who had 
moved from Alabama a year or so be- 
fore. 

For some reason that I do not know, 
father and mother did not like Freestone 
County, and we moved to Anderson 
County where my father bought a 
farm on a creek about half. way be- 
tween Palestine and where Elkhart is 
now located. All of us, both white and 
black, had chills and fever while we 
stayed there, and several died. Father 
then sold that place and rented a farm 
about four miles out from Palestine, 
where we had much better health. 
Later we bought a tract of land in the 
woods and put the Negroes to work 
clearing it up. There was lots of tim- 
ber on the land at that time and we 
made fences of the brush, by placing 
the brush end outside and putting logs 
and poles on the butt end of the brush. 
There would be a layer of brush anda 
layer of poles and logs until the fence 
was some three feet high on the in- 
side. This made a fence that no stock 
would go over and it lasted for several 
years. We then set it on fire and this 
made a clean place for a rail fence. The 
rails for the fence were made of the 
best timber. They were cut eight feet 
long and placed one on the other, zig- 
zag fashion, making the fence ten rails 
high. 

Stock had free range in those days. 
There were no barbed wire fences. 
When we first arrived in Texas there 
were more deer and wild turkeys than 
cattle and tame turkeys. Wolves, pan- 
thers, and wild cats were plentiful and 
there were some Mountain or Mexican 
lions. My father was a fine marksman 
and brought his old‘ flint-and-steel rifle 
with him from Alabama. I have seen 


darkened the sky. There was a pig- 
eon roost not more than a mile from 
where I lived and when the wind was 
right we could hear them. They would 
begin to come in to roost a little after 
sundown and still be coming in by the 
thousands after dark. Their numbers 
were_so great and their manner of 
roosting such that they would break 
off limbs and branches of trees which 
were three to four inches in diameter. 
In falling, thousands of them would be 
killed. They are all gone now and it is 
generally believed that a storm or 
tornado caught them in mid-ocean 
while they.were on their way to the 
breeding grounds, possibly on some 
South Sea island where they had little 
interference from animals. They must 
have been able to live a long time 
without food as there were no doubt 
times when there was not enough food 
for so large a number of birds. As 
stated they are all gone now, and they 
stopped coming all at once. 

There were only a few cotton gins 
in the country at that time. They were 
run by horse power and had a capacity 
of only a few ‘bales from daylight to 
dark. The press was known as a Com- 
press press, It was a very heavy affair 
located outside and when the monster 
screw was up, it must have been about 
30 feet high. Iron ties were not used 
in those days, but the bales were bound 
with grass rope. All gins were fed by 
hand. There were no condensers. 

In those days the guns, both rifles 
and shotguns and pistols and revolvers, 
were muzzle-loaders and were used 
with either flint and steel or percus- 
sion caps. 

Railroads had not been built and all 
goods and groceries were hauled in by 
teamsters, men who made a profession 
of hauling. They went three or four 


(Concluded on page 15, column 2) 
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WAS thinking today of the number- 

less things that a farmer must know 
how to do, if he aims to succeed with his 
job here on earth and have anything left 
when he’s through! He must know how 
to handle a tractor or mule, a hired man, 
a plane or a plow; must know how to 
doctor a calf or a toe, a neighbor, a hen 
or a cow. Must have a fair knowledge oi 
contracts and deeds, of checks and di- 
vorces, and notes; of abstracts and mort- 


Mais 





The Cheerful Plowman—,. raw? raj 


THE FARMER'S JOB 


ap cae 


gages, due bills and geese, of hired girls, 
and barley and shoats. He must be a 
fair butcher to dress his own meat, and a 
builder to build -his own shed; must like- 
wise be able to draw his own will, to 
make his own tea or his bed. Must class 
as a painter to paint his own barn, as a 
cobbler to patch his own boots, as a 
nurse to take care of the kids when 
they’re sick from smoking corn-tassel 
cheroots. Must act as a plumber to 
plumb his drains and likewise his credit 
and pipes, and must be a judge of the 
weather at least and cattle of various 
types. He must be a grafter to care for 
his trees and hold his own place with the 
men, and must be a shingler to patch up 
his roofs and cut his kid’s hair now and 
then. Must serve as a tinner, a black- 
smith, a cook, a shepherd to pigeon and 
eat, a gardener, tailor, well digger and 
groom,—and a farmer ofi top of all that! 











Shoot that horse? 


“WHy, I wouldn’t do that. 
She may be run down but she 
has a lot of work left in her 
yet. If you'll get a bottle of 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
and use it just like the direc- 
tion book says, she'll be 
working again in a month. 
*‘We've used Gombault's on our 
horses ever since it was first im- 
ported forty years o. There 
aren't many horse trou’ that it 
won't help. Say, I don't believe I 
could run the farm without it. No 
more firing—Gombault’s does the 
same work and doesn't leave a scar 
or blemish or discolored hair."’ 
GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
is a reliable and effective remedy for 
Spavin Sween 
Cap Barb Wire 
Guts 
Calk 
Ww 


Thrush 
k Quittor 
is 


A million successful treatments 
given each year. Full directions 
with every 

$1.50 per bottle at druggists or 

direct upon receipt of price. 

GOOD FOR HUMANS TOO 
An excellent remedy for sprains, 
bruises, cuts, burns, sore throat, 
muscular and inflammatory rheu- 

i sciatica and lumbago. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sole Distributors 
for the United States and Canada, 


GOMBAULTS 
(OTT IKY 4 1e1 
BALSAM 





, SPECIAL 

Men’s Washable 

Summer 
Suit 

Now 54% 


Get your husband or son 


one of these summer 
Suite. The latest style 


at paren le 
This Su is e best _bar- 


batton crons, patch 
nice le 

Pants are finished with belt 
loops, five pockets and cuffs. 
Colors, Tan or Gray. Size 
34 to 44 Che te 4 
Waist measure. 30 to 33 
inseam measure. 


Send No Money 


Pay mailman when he delivers 
the Suit. We pay the postage. 
Remember you don’t have to 
Pe at cr ceenchane eatiator- 
comp sal 
tion. If you don’t think this is 
& real ain, Suit 
and we will refund your money. 





xe >, /Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
£5) >, Myre 4 Arseny Ae 
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$100 for Letters on Old Times 
in the South 


R the best letter or article sent us 
on “Old Times in the South” between 
now and June 30 we will give a cash 
prize of $25. For the second best letter, 
$20. For the third best, $10. For each 
of the nine next best letters, $5. In ad- 
dition to these prize letters, we will also 
pay for all other letters or parts of let- 
ters that we can print. 


Although the prizes in the final award 
will not be announced until July, we wish 
to have articles sent us as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Don’t put off sending your reminis- 
cences, but write them now while you are 
in the mood to do so, send them on, let 
us print them, and decide for yourself as 
you go along which letters you think 
should have the prizes at the finish, 

If you are an old man or woman, you 
may write us your own reminiscences 
(including interesting stories you heard 
from still older people), or get some 
younger person to write them. for you. 
If you are a middle-aged or younger per- 
son, you may write us the most interest- 
ing traditions and memories that you 
have heard from older people. 

Instead of printing a serial_story or 
other fiction for awhile, it is our purpose 
to print in each issue of The Progressive 
Farmer one or more of these true stories 
of “Old Times in the South.” All our 
interested readers are asked to hurry 
along their contributions. Address “Old 
Times Contest,” care The Progressive 
Farmer. 





Beekeeping the Year 
Round 


By R. BR. REPPERT 


What to Do in May 


HE honey flow will soon.be on, and 

to store a surplus there must be the 
greatest possible number of bees. 
| Hence it is desirable that brood rear- 
| ing continue at its maximum. With a 
steady flow of nectar at this time, 
brood rearing will proceed without at- 
tention on the part of the beekeeper. 
Should a dry spell occur, or for any 
other reason, the nectar flow prove 
insufficient, brood rearing should be 
stimulated by feeding with sugar or 
syrup. 








However, hives with heavy brood 
are the ones most apt to swarm, which 
is undesirable if a good surplus of 
honey is wanted. Relief from crowd- 
ing will often prevent swarming, at the 
same time allowing room for the rear- 
ing of still more brood to gather the 
expected honey flow. Add another 
deep super immediately above the hive 
body, with full sheets of foundation in 
frames. Relief from crowding may 
be further obtained by an interchange 
of frames in body and super, three or 
four of those heavy with brood being 
placed above, and a _ corresponding 
number of the empty frames from 
above being put in their stead. 

Spreading brood—that is, exchanging 
the central frames in the hive body 
that are heavy with brood with those 
near the outer walls that are compara- 
tively light in this respect, is ordinarily 
safe at this season, and encourages the 
production of more young bees. 

Should increase be desired, swarm- 
ing may be accomplished artificially 
and without the usual inconvenience 
of hiving a swarm clustered on a tree. 
To do this, divide the bees, comb, and 
brood of a heavy colony into as nearly 
equal parts as possible, placing in two 
bodies and filling the vacant space in 
each with frames of full foundation. 
Leave the original body where it stood, 
and place the other in any convenient 
place. A new queen had best be placed 
in the old hive at once, but if one is 
not obtainable, the bees will them- 
selves rear one, provided the brood 
comb contains eggs or very young lar- 
vae. This process necessitates a delay 
of about three weeks in brood rearing 





while a new queen is being reared. 
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The Great Jury’s Verdict 
on Roofings— 


Six million farmers in the United States—this is the Great 
Jury whose verdict determines what equipment and structural 
material shall be used on the farms of this country. 

Years ago this jury handed down its verdict on roofings. That 
verdict still stands. ‘Today more Barrett Roofings are found pro- 
tecting America’s farm houses and farm buildings than any 


other brand. 


Barrett Roofings can be depended on. Year after year, through 
the thaws and soaking rains of spring, through the scorching 


and weather-tight. 


_heat of summer suns, through winter’s snows, they hold staunch 


For nearly three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been recognized as America’s leading manufacturer of roof- 
ings and roofing materials, because it has consistently maintained 
the high quality and sound economy of Barrett Products. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 


building. 


Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 


about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. i 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12 ¢ inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in fed, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


40 Rector Street 


Their weather side is * 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


toofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic “‘Rubber” Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof “seal- 

ack.”” Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof “seal - back.” Nails and 


Ask your dealer or write us 


cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—1o inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12%-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives. 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


Latest development in strip 

shingles. Mineral-surfaced in red, 

green, or blue-black. Afford novel 

designs by interchanging red strips 

ne ried red strips with blue- 
ck. 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


















ARCOLA warmth 
gets back the 
family cat 


"OUR cat Tabby chose the 

barn as a sleeping place; 
every night yowled to go 
there. A 








“Our house, you see, was 
extra cold at night; but in 
the hay Tab made a nest. 
‘No sense living where a 
cat won't stay,’ Abner said. 










ArcoLa is a small boiler 
designed (both for hot-water 
and steam) to furnish 
radiator warmth to small 
houses, apartments, stores, 
offices, shops, schools and 
churches. No running water 
is required. 






“So the heating man brought 
an Arcova and radiators; 
and day and night it’s sum- 
mer, on half the coal. The 
cat yowls to get in.” 







Set in the parlor, living room, 
dining room, kitchen or base- 
ment, and connected with 
American Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also heats 
water for bath, laundry and 
kitchen. And it pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves, 


A demonstration will cost you 
nothing; itmay save you much. 
Drop iff today, at the store of 
your Heating Contractor. 


Send for the 
free ARCOLA Booklet 





Apostal card mailed to the address below will bring 
this finely illustrated book. It tells just why ARCOLA 
will add several times its cost to the value of your 
home, and how it pays for itself in the fuel it saves, 3 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Iveat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
104 West:42nd Street Dept. F-54 New York City 



































Buy ADVERTISED Products ree Tee POTN Te 
—they are not only better than p> NO skins NOSroctes 
non-advertised products i occwrie tom 

















3 Our Pattern 





























1667 

1667—Slenderizing Lines.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 43% yards 
40-inch material with 4 yard 20-inch 
contrasting color. 

1606—Slip-on House Dress.—Cut in ~ sizes 
3%6, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. 


1733—Play Suit or Ovéralls.—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
148 yards 36-inch material. 

1075—Afternoon Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 3% yards 3%6- % 
inch material. 






0 . . ras 1 i i 
Size 36 requires 354 yards 36-inch es ae pos ty iy Mes per 
material with 34 yard %-inch con- measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 





trasting color. %-inch material. 





Price of each pattern 15 cents, Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
émbroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 











cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
‘ ; Pe 
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| The Progressive Farm Woman 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


[7EEP a low bow! of flowers on the 
dining room table, summer as well 
as winter. 

It saves time and pennies to buy 
dressmaking pins 
by the box rather 
than the paper. 

Cotton  voiles 
make dainty frocks 
for wee maidens. A 
dainty pink with 
white hem is 
charming worn with 
pink socks and 
black or white slip- 





MRS. HUTT 
pers. 

Dropping each article as used into a 
pan of warm water does away with 
much of the drudgery of washing pots 
and pans, says one good housekeeper. 

The frequency of intestinal illnesses 
clearly points to a very general failure 
to appreciate the dangers of bacter- 
ially contaminated and of spoiled food. 

Is there a creaking board in the 
floor? Scrape out all the dirt from the 
crack beside it and pour in melted 
paraffin and you will have no more 
trouble. . 

Keep the thermometer under the 
hover in the brooder house, not hang- 
ing on the wall. It will not matter 
even if the weather is cold and damp 
if the chicks have a sufficiently warm 
hover to go to. 

If you have not done so already, now 
is the time to plant dianthus, hollyhock, 
marigold, morning glory, petunia and 
other annual flowers. Keep the seed- 
lings well cultivated and free from 
weeds as they come up. 

Reports from home demonstration 
agents convince us that the bread ¢gon- 
test is creating considerable interest 
among girls and women who belong to 
clubs. 

When we are put down in some un- 
sightly neighborhood, and especially 
if we have come to be more or less de- 
pendent .on what we see, we must set 
ourselves to hunt out beautiful things 
with all the ardor and patience of a 


botanist after a rare plant.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
The Alabama League of -Women 


Voters reports receiving a letter from 
the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington suggesting that women inter- 


est themselves in the matter of post 
office vacancies soon to be filled by 
appointment. The league feels that 


women should qualify for such offices 
or at least bestir themselves to urge 
desirable persons of either sex to ap- 
ply for the positions and support their 
applications. 


. 
“$500 Morea Year’’ by Keep- 
ing Records 
O ONE can be systematic on scraps 
of paper. It really pays to get a 
book for the purpose of keeping 
records, using it, for nothing else, and 
letting it be knewn that no pages are to 
be torn out for any emergepcy of any 
kind. The Progressive Farmer Account 
Book is good. If one buys a book in 
town it may pay to get a loose leaf ac- 


count book with good durable cover, 
one that will last several years. 

It pays to spend well. 

One woman who does not wish her 


name given says: “My husband used to 
have a very irritating streak in his make- 
up, for he never lost an opportunity to 
talk of how hard he worked, how he 
spent everything on an extravagant fam- 
ily, and what a burden it was to support 
a wife. As I did my share and more, I 
decided that that must stop. I wondered 
how. 

“By the simple method of keeping sys- 
tematic records of my work I have 
changed the whole atmosphere of our 
home and this is worth more than money. 





“TI got a little table with a good drawer | 
for keeping paper, etc., in when not in 
On this table I put pen, ink, and 
Over it I put a brack- 


use. 
other necessities. 
et lamp. This all cost about $10, but it 
was a good investment. 


and one for ineome. 


the garden stuff I bought at a very con- 
servative price. 
in the fields as I do a day now and then, 
I charged the same as he paid other 
helpers. Under the et ceteras I pr flow. 


ers I sold, an article accepted by The @ 
Progressive Farmer, some sewing I did, 7 


and a few prizes at the fair. I did not 


charge my housework, as I offset that] 


against my, husband’s work outside, 


Whenever my husband helped me with 7 


the dishes or washing I credited him as 
if we had paid a colored woman. 


“When I made up my first monthly ae 4 
count, my husband scoffed; the second? 
month he‘tried to find a flaw to grumble 7 
about; the third month he was amused; % 
the fourth month he was astonished; the 4 
fifth month he admired; and since then? 


he has changed his contempt for wo- 


men’s efforts to appreciation of them, | 


He was not a mean man, he was justa 


mistaken man; he needed to be shown, 7 


It took work and persistency to keep ac+ 
counts but it has been worth it.” 


Our Summer Fashion 
Magazine 


T WOULD pay you to send I cents? 

for a copy of our summer book of7 
fashions because it shows all of the new” 
styles including dresses for the bungalow 














and the children, as well as charming 
street frocks and some for “dress-up” 
occasions; also embroidery designs and 
articles on dressmaking, telling step by 
step how to make some of the most. 
popular summer styles. Patterns are ob 
tainable at our regular low price for all 
styles shown and so you would more 
than save the price of the book by the 
saving made on patterns you would b€ 
able to order _from it. é, 

And, lest we forget, the book also com*; 
tains an interesting article called “Whaty 
to Pack Away in Your Vacation Trunk,” 
written by Marion Davies, the popul 
movie star, in which article Miss Davies” 


b 


who, by the way, can and does makey 


clothes for herself, gives her idea of the 
proper clothes to take with you wheny 
go on your vacation. ; 
terns are obtainable of each of the style 
described in the article. “4 











Send 10 cents in stamps or coin f0t 


your copy of this book. Address 5 
Pattern Department, The . Progressiv€ 
Farmer. 








Mending Crockery 


S SOON as a plate, bowl or other» 

piece of crockery is broken, paia® 
the broken edges with white 
such as used on dwellings. Press 
gether tightly and set away where? 
will not be disturbed for two or tH 
months, When the article is takem! 
scrape off any surplus paint. #& 








In my book [7 
Mad a page each for poultry, garden, ¥ 
cows, milk and butter, labor, and extras, 4 
On each page was a column’ for outg6~ 
I charged poultry | 
feed against the account, paying the price © 
my husband got for the grain in town; 4% 


If I helped my husband 
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then be washed in hot water or used 
just as a new vessel. MRS. J. H. H. 


farm products. This stimulates us to 


better effort. 

I cannot mention all the help I have 
gotten from the demonstration agent, but 
I get benefit every hour of the day. With 
rugs on the floor, baskets for all uses, 
my baking, especially light bread, done 
by myself, home knitted garments, dyed 
dresses that look like new, canning and 
sewing done in the best way, and flowers 






Curtain Shrinkage 


= JN MAKING curtains of Swiss or any 
© 4 other material that will shrink, buy a 
© half yard more than the desired length. 
~ When making the heading to put the rod 
© through turn the extra length over on 





it | the front of the curtain, htm with a in the garden, isn’t it a help for beauty 
! Se narrow hem. When gathered on the rod and comfort? The demonstration agent 
Be © it makes a valance ruffle which is at- Started it and we pushed it on. 

‘ © tractive. When the curtains are washed, A PROGRESSIVE FARM WOMAN. 
~ a let out the heading and if there is any 

y @ shrinkage, the extra length may be used Always Ready to Help 

. to lengthen the curtain.. ALABAMA. F THERE is one person who “knows 


it all,” I feel it must be the home dem- 
onstration agent. She always has a plan 
that helps me with my problems. I 
have called on her often and always 
found her ready to help me. Through 
her aid and instructions I now use and 


oq ; Eyes Open 


a, 4 g E best possible way that anyone can 
learn the usages of good society is by 
"% observation. Books and articles on the 











ia “subject often solve particular questions enjoy such luxuries as the iceless re- 
ot em good usage and set you to realizing frigerator, fireless cooker, tables and 
at that your manners are at fault. stove the right height, a built-in cup- 
e. a You will find that most persons who board, a homemade tea wagon which 
th E, retain bad manners, even though they conveys the food to the dining room 
as SM have the advantage of mingling with and dishes back to kitchen, a built-in 
"persons whose manners are good, are wood box and mop wringer. 

ce ge Persons who are, by disposition and She showed me how handy a shelf 
id ee faiming, unobserving. They go through over ‘the cook table would be on which 
le. fife with their eyes half closed. to place such things as paring knife, 
1, Be For instance, there are women who, funnel, measuring cup, etc. The family 
he Me though they have attended any number calls it my 10-cent counter. Underneath 
en Me of afternoon teas at the homes of wo- is a string of hooks. She gave me in- 
os ‘men whose hospitality is of the best, still structions on how to put on wall paper 
m, Mare seized with stage fright at the pros- so we could do the work ourselves, how 
a » pect of giving a tea themselves. They to fill the cracks in the floor, helping me 
me = simply do not know how to go about it. to work out a color scheme for each 
- «There are young men who have been Toom. I can say since we have had a 

) to weddings a-plenty, and yet, when the home demonstration agent we have a 

time comes for them to go to the altar, more comfortable and convenient home 

® quake in their boots. They ask all man- and more beautiful surroundings. 

ner.of questions. Do they approach the Texas. MRS. L. G. F. 

@ aitar alone or with the bride? What ,; 

| about the ring? How do they go out of ° 
NE MEE chorch after the wedding? It is as if Teens and Twenties 
he 4 they had barely even heard of the way ~ . : 
sw ee eivilized folk are married. Do Girls Best Like Starlight 


Oftenest it is in the more familiar 


activities of life thag we are least ob- 
/ serving. We have acquired our set “of 
fable manners probably earlier in life. 


WE BOYS think that girls like boys 


or Daylight Boys ? 


who swim with them, dance with 


them, and play tennis with them much 
better than they do the boys who take 
them riding in the moonlight. The boys 
who offer themselves to girls as play- 
mates, who seek to interest and amuse 
their girl friends, are accepted as pals. 
They win the girls’ confidence and faith. 
Any boy can make a girl like him if he 
mages a companion, a pal, of himself. 
Girls’ mothers trust such boys. 

On the other hand, the boys who ask 
girls to ride with them in the moonlight 
are not usually so chummy or comrady 


We follow along, eating as we always 
4 » have eaten, and not noticing very much 
| how other people behave at table, unless 
their manners are distinctly worse than 

‘® orown. Now, it is much more profit- 
@ able to watch people whose manners at 
Stable are better than ours. Often bad 
y Shabits of long standing can be broken 
® simply by associating with others whose 
fe | Manners are better, if one observes. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 











ng tT ence Letters as the pals of the day. 
ip” - To give an absolute reason for the 
nd | preference of a “day-boy” to a “night- 


tt} How the Home Demonstration 
ost. Agent Helped Me 


boy,” I would say that the boy of day- 
light is a pal, as a brother, while the boy 


ob- of the moonlight is more lover-like. 
all & BARST, the home demonstration agent DAVID M. 
ore «Oganized.a woman’s club. We meet ei y Me 


“The starlight boy for me,’ says one 
sagacious maiden. “If I said prunes and 
prisms, I would say I like daylight boys 
instead of starlight ones, and perhaps 
make myself think it, too, but I don’t. 
I like them when they are natural and 
sensible, jolly and serious, clean and am- 
bitious, whether they ask me to play or 
ride or sit home alone in a corner. 


“A boy who has these qualities has 


the @ ce a month and plan work to do until 
be @ Bext mecting. The work is such as mak- 

) Mg rugs, baskets, and knitting. We do 
on= me *Me sewing, dyeing, baking, etc. Now 
hat je MMO says this does not help? It does 
w” - help me, for I cannot afford to buy rugs, 
jap fe MMd these braided and hooked rugs are 
jes) Be eectty as well as serviceable. And the 
ake ts, pine needle and willow, are use- 
the ful to any housewife, besides, they bring 
vou med price. To dye a dress is to save not much time for daylight sports, for 
a> ee Cost of a new one. At several of our he is busy with work. The starlight time 
les meetings we have done things for jg his time for relaxation. The. boy 
p Pople that they could not do for-them- would be a loafer to take time off to 
Mlves. We bought cloth and made sport when he ought to be on the job. 
pMlothes for some motherless children one I like a boy who takes me on starlight 














The Electrified Farm 


J Sipe ning sos of electric light and power to the six 

million farms of the country will be one of the chief 
subjects discussed at the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion meeting in New York City in June, to be attended by 
several thousand men and women of the electric industry 
from all parts of the country. 

Great progress toward the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of extending electric service to the farms will be re- 

ported. A national committee from the industry has been 
working in cooperation with officers and similar committees 
of farmers’ organizations, and with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 

Through this cooperative work the electric light and 
power companies hope to be able to overcome obstacles 
which in a vast majority of cases today make electrification 
of farms impracticable and uneconomical. 

Development of a network of wires interconnecting 
generating stations and distribution systems is a funda- 
mental necessity before general farm electrification may 
be expected without prohibitive cost of construction and 
resultant high rates. Already hundreds of electric light 
and power company systems have been interconnected, 
thus bringing one step nearer the complete electrification 
of farms within the territories served. 

Cooperation between the electric light and power indus- 
try and agricultural communities and associations—with 
constructive legislation and state-wide regulation—will 
hasten farm electrification. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 

















ow This is real home missionary rides for that is the boy who has worked 
prerk. As to baking, we have a better all day the-same as I have and now 
pMtead contest each year. The county spends his leisure generously taking me 
pAtd state both give nice prizes to the in the starlight to church meetings, to 
‘Winner, call on friends, to social gatherings, to 
lectures in tqwn or to the movies. If 
he can’t behave in the dark, I don’t want 
him in the light. E. M. P. 





het Through the agent we get canners, 
eMC, at reduced prices. For the last few 
ee we have had a conpnunity fair. 
ppuch a fair helps every home that takes 

et in it. Therefore, every community 
Ould have one and every home take 
We exhibit canned goods, sew- 


— 








HERE isn’t, never was and never will be a 
deadlier enemy of man than the housefly. 
Swat him quick and swat him hard. The 
more killed in spring the less millions to be 








Dont Send 1 Penny 


Get Rid of 
Dirty Roaches 
BEE BRAND INSECT POWDER 
heir runways, in dark ome gad 





Sthing-top cane—35e., 70c. and $1.25 
Large Pomp Gun —75c, At all dealers 
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Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
18¢ —~35¢-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MC CORMICKECO. 


BALTIMORE 








a all such things, as well as all pestered with in summer, 
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Five New Ways . 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth * 
' —all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking 
ways to better tooth protection. 


All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Very few escaped them. 
Beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than now. 

Dental research found the causes, 
then evolved five new ways to correct 


them. 
The chief enemy 


The chief tooth enemy was found 
to be film — that 


those methods effective. They were 
embodied in a tooth paste called Pep- 
sodent, and dentists the world over 
began to urge its use. 


Other essentials 


Other effects were found necessary, 
and ways were discovered to bring 
them. All are now embodied in Pep- 
sodent. ° 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth-protector. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth 





viscous film you 
feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. 


Food stains, etc., 
discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. 


ing. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdies_the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. Never use @ 
film combatant which contains 
hareh grit. 


acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 


It multiplies the 
starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest 
starch deposits on 








Tartar is based on 
film. Most teeth are 
thus clouded more or less. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Much-left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact, to cloud the teeth and 
night and day threaten serious dam- 
age. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. Able authorities proved 


y teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


It polishes the teeth so film less 
easily adheres. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You 
see them ev here — teeth you 
envy, maybe. But that is only a sign 
of cleaner, safer tétth. Film-coats, 
acids and deposits are effectively 
combated. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsaodéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


10-Day Tube Free “” 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 997, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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ddvess letters to "Uncle PE* cave of The Progressive Farmer } 











Seeds Store Food for Young 


Plants 


~ W does the baby plarit 
live?” Sammy asked. 
Last week he learned 
that a plant gets its 
food from the soil 
through its roots 
and from the air 
through its leaves. 
Knowing that a 
young plant has no roots or leaves when 
it is born, Sammy wondered how it lived. 

“Nature has provided for the baby 
plants,” the teacher explained. “Every 
ripe seed holds a baby plant and enough 
baby food to feed the young plant until 
the roots and leaves are formed. If you 
cut a grain of corn in two, in the center 
you will find the plant. And packed all 
about the tiny plant is the baby plant 
food. 

“Not all baby plants act alike. There 
is the hump-backed plant baby, the bean. 
When a bean sprouts the growing stem 
lifts the whole bean above the ground.” 

“Why do you call the bean a hump- 
backed plant baby?” Lillian had never 
heard a bean called such a name. 

“See that thick, green hoop breaking 
through the soil, That is a young bean 
plant,” said the teacher, as she pointed 
to a box in which she had planted the 
beans several days ago. “The reason 
that the bean plant comes into the world 
crooked is that the stem is much harder 
than the top of the plant where the 
leaves are. Therefore, the stem is able 
to break through the hard ground which 
might injure the tender leaves. Won- 
derfully interesting habit, isn’t it? 

“Look at the young wheat and corn 
plants. You will notice that their seeds 
do not rise above the ground as the 
beans did. The wheat and corn grains 
stay in the ground. Day by day, as was 
the case with the bean, the corn 

baby plants take food from the seeds 
until the seeds become smaller and 
smaller and finally die.” 

“The plants are lucky to have their 
food with them,” commented Sammy. 
“Yes,” said the teacher, “it is fortunate 
for us human beings that so many plants 
store a great deal of food in their seeds. 
Think of the many kinds of seeds we 
eat as food. There are the pea, bean, 
corn, peanut, wheat, oats (from which 
oatmeal comes) and many others. Thus, 
when the grown plants store away food 
in their seeds they are making it possible 
for us to have good things to eat.” 
UNCLE P. F. 






Home Demonstration Clubs 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N THE year 1921 I joined the Girls’ 

Home Demonstration Club of Palo 
Pinto County. I couldn’t finish the work 
that year, as I moved away, but I moved 
back in 1922 and joined again. There 
were a number of club girls in Gordon 
and we had lots of fun meeting at each 
other’s houses while our leader made 
demonstrations for us. At our meetings 
we would always bring sewing to work 
on in odd minutes. After the work was 
done we played and sang our club songs 
and yells. 

For the first year club work I made 
an apron and cap, a cup towel, a sewing 
bag, and a pot and pot holder. I also 
canned six quarts of vegetables and fruit. 

We had two county fairs. I won sev- 
eral prizes at one of them. During the 
summer I won.a trip to the short course 
at A. and M. College. Ig July we had 
an encampment at Lover’s Retreat and I 
had a fine time there.. I advise every 
girl to join a home demonstration club 
if she has a chance. MARY BOLES. 
Palo Pinto County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—The proof of the pud- 





L 


ding is in the eating. Mary's experience 





Suggestions to Teachers 


LANT some beans, corn and peas in aff 

glass jar of sawdust or soil. Place the 
seeds next to the glass so that they can 
be easily seen while they sprout. 

2. Let each pupil make a list of the® 
seeds that are good for food. i 

3. Cut open several kinds of seeds tof 
find the young plants stored in them 

4. Reference: "Any elementary 
in agriculture. 


5. Assign nature-study questions. 








in club work has not only been w 
pleasant but great good has come to 
from having something definite to 
and doing it well. Work for young pe 
ple is just as important as the thing= 
that fill the time of grown folks. 


My Pet Rabbits 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


FOR a long time I wished for some g 
rabbits. I finally found that I cow 
buy some from my father’s old frien 
I really wanted a pair of grown oneg 
but they did not have them to spare, sof 
bought a doe with five baby rabbit 
When I went after them they gave me @ 
New Zealand Red that was six weekg 
old. The doe that I bought is a Greys 
Flemish Giant. I now expect to order 
a Flemish Giant buck. The rabbits eat) 


most anything such as leaves of turnips) 


cabbage, and corn, they also eat grains) 
of corn and oats. I expect to sell 
ones I raise for breeding stock or food 
CARL SASSER, ~ 
Grady County, Ga. 
Editor’s Note—Rabbits make nice pet 
and are the finest eating I know of. # 


wonder why thousands of boys and girly 


all over the country do not raise rabbits 
It is a pleasant and profitable recreation 


A Singing Hen 
LIKE animals. We have eight babyy 
pigs, three cats, and a dog. Mammay 


has three broods of chickens, and I have? 
a pet chicken. She will eat grain out of 


my-hand and when I pick her up she ® 
will always sing a little song, “ca-ca-ca" 


She is a large Plymouth Rock. 


I like to live on a farm. My sister ané | 
We love to” 


I have a flower garden. 
work in it. We raise morning glorie§” 
violets, roses, and other flowers. 
are going to have a vegetable gardem 4 
too, next summer. = 


GRACE LAWRENCE (Age 10). 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 
wat changes take place in beams 
when they are planted? 


2. What color would the leaves of 
young plants be if they got no sunlight? 


2. What is one big difference betwee) 


a bean leaf and an oak or corn leaf? 


4. How long will seeds last and 


good to eat? - 
2 


Answers to Last Week’s Question 


O CROPS grow less in cloudy weathe - e 
er than they do in sunshiny weather!” 4 


Crops grow less in cloudy weather, bee | 


cause they cannot “cook” or manufac } 
ture their food without the heat of aie 


sun, } : 
2. Do crops grow at night? Yes, Uies 
til they have used up the food which 
manufactured during the day. 

3. What plant food makes up 
greater part of the dry matter in plantity 
About one-third of the dry mattef 
plants is carbon. 

4, Since water does not run 
how does the water get from the 
to the leaves of a plant? We are 
miliar with the rise of oil in a lamp ¥ 
The same reason, capillary att 
accounts partly for the rise of wate 
sap from the reots to the leaves. | 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and pouty and describing 


FEDONL 








(STANDARDIZED), 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
; No. 160. Hog D 
f the No. 163. Care of P 





of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
. sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 





is tof 
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“Reo! | Cluster ghee. ¥-Crimp. Cura: 
frie site nang eam, Pal ts, et rained ye 
5 ints, ete., 
at “Sidings Factory Prices. Save money—get 


at Ho r quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal | Shingles | 


great durability—many customers report 15 
pte ’ service. Guaranteed fire and ‘ightning te 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wendarteie 
















place. Send postal i. 
Co ay styles. 
MFG. CO. 


dare Samples & | 
624-574 iva Pike Ste Cincinnati, 0. 


Roofing Book } 
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GARAGE DOOR HANG 
WHERE aS gee pret ae Mee 


Nampa ghar ade x Ni 
“no space wasted, Satisfactory for doors _ 


t baby * 
ractical, ~~ 






‘amma on any building. Most 

a spoce-ceving ice made. 
I have” Ln pn ye queue 

al jet 
out a fine of Pum - Wate 4 
ip os tems, Door Hangers ai 

o- fveny Hay Tools. See your, 

ca=Ca, pa - ler or write us. (12) 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
436 Church Street, Ashland, Ohio 
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10). GALL SALVE 
als Horses 
{ While They Work 
We have made this guarantee for al- 
most 88 y - Sales greater than ever. Bick- 
E 3, . ES, CUTS ap ae 
parr user praises it, you prefer powder 
beans gst a Hckmerine,, Au ealers have 35¢ and 
J es, ckmore XYZ Skin Oint- 
ment. Miso Bickmore XYZ Family 
of ' iniment. At your dealers. 
res The BICKMORE COMPANY 
light? 
tween 






















On trial, Easy running, easily cleaned. 
8 warm or cold milk. Different |} 
picture which shows larger ca- | 
Dacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
is large or small, write today. 


ERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


“Heder ater 
Picecaces 
































Old Times in the South 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


together for company and to assist 
each other. They usually worked four 
mules to a wagon, taking a load of 
cotton down and bringing back a load 
of goods. 

In those days Anderson County had 
large bodies of very fine pine timber. 
There were only a few Saw mills, two 
of which were run by water power. 
Later the steam saw mill came and 
then men with large wagons with ox 
teams would take lumber out to the 
prairie country where they raised 
wheat and bring back loads of flour. 
Usually five or six of them would go 
together, using three to four yoke of 
oxen to the wagon. At night the oxen 
were hitched together and their front 
legs hobbled. A bell was tied on one 
of them and when they were turned 
loose they made some noise. This was 
slow transportation but it had the ad- 
vantage of being cheap, for at that 
time there was grass everywhere and 
the ox got its feed from the grass. All 
of the teamsters carried a jug of whis- 
key, but they never got drunk. I was 
25 or 30 years old before I ever saw a 
drunken man. At that time the price 
of whiskey was from 50 to 75 cents a 
gallon. 

There were no railroads in this coun- 
try until many years after the war, and 
I never saw a machine for making ice 
until many years after I was grown. 
A man here in Palestine put in an ice 
plant. It was a 12 or 15 horse-power 
affair and made ice all right but there 
was no waterworks and every farmer 
had. a well in which there was cold 
water. As the water was cold and ice 
was high, they did not buy much ice 
and the only demand for it came from 
the saloons and markets, so the@man 
went broke. 


When the Civil War came, I had to 
go along with all the rest of the boys 
over 18 years old. At that time I was 
only a little past 17 so I volunteered 
and joined Company A of the Second 
Texas Cavalry in Pyron’s regiment. 
We were located at Fort Duncan, Ea- 
gle Pass, Texas, to guard the frontier. 
All of the young boys and old men 
worked hard to supply the army with 
cotton and corn. The women and girls 
made thread and wove it into cloth to 
clothe the army. All of my clothing 
was sent to me from home except my 
uniform. The soldiers on the border 
lived well on fat beef. We also had 
flour and pickled pork. The range was 


stocked with mesquite grass which 
kept the stock fat at all times. 

There were many Negroes in this 
country then for some of the slave 
owners had as many as 40 or 50 of 
them. I never heard of an outrage 


being committed by them then or for 
many years after the war. They’worked 
hard and did everything they could to 
help the white folks. Many of them 
remained at home aiter they were 


freed. Some of them are still living at 
this time and are good, kind and re- 
liable. 


I am a member of the John H. Rea- 
gan Camp No. 44, United Confederate 
Veterans. I am the youngest member, 
being past 75, while the oldest member 
is past 90. 

Palestine, Texas. 

Editorial Comment.—This is the first 
of our series of articles on “Old Times 
in the South.” Many very interesting 
letters are coming in, and one or more 
of these will be printed each week for 
several weeks to come. 


HE biggest mistake that I ever made 
was having a big cistern at my barn 


empty for 10 and not using it for 
a silo. Last year ! filled it with sorghum 
silage and it saved my cattle. I should 
have used it ali these years. A friend 


told.me that when I got this out I would 
never put any more in it, but I have just 
finished pJanting my sorghum to fill it 
with this fall. Try it, Mr. Farmer, it 


















No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II 


Fixed Focus Model 


Pictures of ploughing, sowing and the growth of 
crops have worth while value not alone for immediate 
interest but for year to year record and comparison; 
while those that help sell live stock bring definite dollars 
and cents return. 
authentic records—you can date and title each film at 
the time through the agency of the Autographic feature. 


No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II gives you such pictures 
with a new convenience. 
the bed and simultaneously the lens springs into position. 
All you have to do is trip the shutter and take the 
picture home. 


Pictures 2% x 3% inches—Price $13.50 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Plenty of space in your 
pocket for this compact 
model—an unusual op- 
portunity to use it on 
your farm. 


Pictures made the Kodak way are 


Release the catch, pull down 


At your dealer’s 














cLoss¥ PRINTS 

154x244. gaent 
24ax4%y 
Larger sizes or post Midas. nioel 
Mailing charge, 
money order or coin. 


BALDWIN STUDIO, 4906 Easton Ave., Dept. 


EXPERT KODAK FINISHING vevetoreo FREE 


you order one print from each exposure, 
ENLARGEMENTS 

l4c; 3 for 35e 
25c; 3 for 55c 
35c; 3 for 75c 


2c Ax 5% 
4c 314x4%4. 





per order, 2c Postage stamps not accepted. Send check, 
Four-Hour Service Day or Night After March 1. 
F, St. Louis, Mo. 














WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South-- 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free cacalog and 
lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Just Out 


ABetter Engine 
At Less Cost 
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New) New WITTE Throttling Governor— 
Big Ne | Eateat peg FF 
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OAS ATA 
What's Happened 


Want a new buggy? Send your name, I want 


toshow you something. I've got the world beat 
in buggy bargains. Best offerin 10 years. 


BOHON (caver 


fuel. Any 
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works fine. W. W. ROSS. | 


“Ss SAVE MONEY 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG $30,000.00 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. postae®. PAID, Join Profit 
Sharing Club dues. Send for Membership Card. 
Lane 1LLER COMPANY 
CINCINNA 
Sekt fer wan, 


So 


Makes Greatest Offer 


No risk. Save one half. 60 Days’ Road | 
Trial. vanes Guarantee backed by a 
Direct from oldest nog 
biggest Direct-Seiling-Maker in the world. 1 
want your name now. Big Free Catalog. 
Every known style. 


The D. T. Bokon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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: Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 













Put a New Champion 
In Every Cylinder Right Away 





gas and oil. 





Champion X is the 
recognized standard 
spark plug for Ford 
cars and trucks and 
Fordson tractors. Rec- 
ognized by lersand 
owners for 10 years as 
the most economica 


and efficient epark 
plug. Sold b by dealers 
everywhere. 


A full set of Champion Spark Plugs means 
better engine performance. You save in 
Costly repairs are avoided. 


Champions last longer than other 
spark plugs. But even they suffer from 
the tremendous stress to which spark 
plugs are subjected in daily use. 


Therefore it is real economy to install 
new Champions at least once a year— 
in every cylinder. 
Champions by the new Double-Ribbed 
core. Get a full set. For every engine— 
motor car, truck, tractor or stationary. 


You will know 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Matings, 
hatches every week. Quick delivery. 


Special Reduced Price: 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS—Strong and Vigorous, 
with an egg record unsurpassed, 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


from our Special 


that produce every egg we hatch. Three large 


$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Dotivered. 
Write for Catalog. 


Ensley, Alabama 











aby Chicks 


from Strains you know! 


What kind of chickens do zou 
want Lg raisei If you want pure 
poultry, bred for high egg 
pouthey that will show you a profit = give 
you ee of satisfaction, then you should buy baby 


MILLER QUALITY GUARANTEED 


We have been in the poultry business for the 
past thirty-five years and have hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied customers. Perhaps you have bought poul- 
try, baby chicks or eggs for hatching from us during 
the past thirty-five years, and if you have, then you 
know the ae of our stock. 
FROM HEAVY EGG PRODUCING STOCK 
Our baby chicks are hatched under ideal conditions from 
parent stock that are guaranteed, and we ship nothing bat 
strong sealthy © juffy Shicks oa reach you in good condi- 
tion and live. e guarantee 100% live chicks delivered to 
you. MillerStrains are an mae at many 
H + how laying contests, and if you want 
e best at the lowest possible priee, 
— nteed in every particular, write 
our price list and catalog. 


J. Ww. MILLER co. * 
Write Box H. Rockford, MM. 





roduction, 


























— fennel Reenter 1 fiom Ene? 
GEO. B. FERRIS.930 Union Grano RAPIDS. MICH 


weve cequenn BABY CHICKS—World’s Great- 
y Bo = gg oe chicks guaranteed. Also 
98 per cent 4 


| Siete Fi POULTRY : i "Morristown, Ten 


WHITE LEGHORNS. a P ben 
hen official net weit at — et 











Baby Chicks 


Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. We are the 
World's largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve ular breeds of best rebred 
ob le, moderately priced; also 
UALITY chic from heavy laying 


stock at small additional cost 


SMITH’S 
a nae ay We deliver Parcel Post anywwher 
Reg. U. Hast of the and guarantee Hy 
Patent Ditice. per cent safe arrival. 


Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., Dept. i, 184 Friend Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Dest. 61 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Iilinols, Dept. Gi, 427 So. Dearborn 8t. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


At REDUCED olga for 
May, June and July. 75° of 
prize winners are hatched ir 
May and June. Special cir- 
cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog rREE., 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
and White Rocks, 5. 

R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
po and om. 


eliv 
Live Arrival ay ry 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





= arred 











\e(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 





BABY CH te Et rg attest Quality—White. 
Barred Rocks, R 5. $4. 50, $8.75; 100, 
$16.50. White and but Pl Pimesnth Wuocks w — Ww. i 


dottes, ers =. $4. 15; 50, o> 25; 100, $17 
ae © 25, $5.25 25; 50, $10; 100, $19 
Postpaid. 1% x delivery guaranteet. Write for 
AKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 





Cultivation Begins in May 


Some Suggestions by Alabama Leaders 
By P.O. 


AY is always a busy month for 

farmers, but experience has 

taught that they should never be 
too busy with their field work to give 
thought to their problems. Study and 
work should go 
hand in hand, and 
Professor Dan _ T. 
Gray, director of 
the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station, 
says that one of 
the biggest prob- 
lems for Alabama 
farmers to think 
about is “how to 
“The aver- 
age Alabama farmer,” said Professor 
Gray, “uses only 38 acres of land for 
all purposes. We cannot expect to be 
prosperous farmers without using 
more ‘land. By practicing better 
methods, and using more machinery 
and livestock, including more work 
stock as well as hogs, cattle, and sheep, 
we can efficiently utilize more acres 
and thereby increase the average in- 
come per farm, which is relatively low 
in Alabama.” 

Professor Gray also referred to re- 
ports régarding farm labor shortage 
and said, “As I see it there is no such 
thing as a shortage of labor in Ala- 
bama as long as one man follows one 





MR. DAVIS 
use more land efficiently.’ 


mule.” He mentioned seeing recently 
seven men in one field working five 
mules, which was at least nine fewer 
mules than they should have been 


working. 

“There is a great amount of land in 
Alabama that is not being used, but 
by utilizing it as above suggested 
farmers cau add greatly to their in- 
comes and thereby become more pros- 


perous,” declared Professor Gray. 


Annual Battle With Weeds and 
Insects 

NDER ordinary conditions the bulk 

of planting is completed in Ala- 
bama by late April, and during May 
the main work is cultivation. It is 
during this month that the annual ‘bat- 
tle with weeds and insects rages, and 
final yields are largely determined by 
the degree with which farmers succeed 
in this battle during April, May, and 
June. 

Unless it has already been done, or is 
too late, F. E. Boyd, crop specialist for 
the Alabama Extension Service, says 
that the first cultivation of corn and 
cotton should be made with the weeder 
or harrow just as the crop comes up. 
This is frequently referred to as the 
most important cultivation of the year. 
It. breaks the crust, destroys weeds 
while they are young, and gives the 
young corn or cotton a good start, 
causing more rapid growth, and mak- 
ing future cultivation much easier. 

Following this first cultivation, fre- 
quent shallow cultivations should be 
made. The general practice is to cul- 
tivate corn and cotton after each rain. 
If rains are too frequent every week 
or 10 days is sufficient. 


Spacing of Cotton 


AY is the main month for cotton 

chopping in Aabama and Geor- 
and by proper spacing at chop- 
greater yields are certain. 


gia, 
ping, 

“Formerly the idea was prevalent 
that cotton should be chopped 18 to 24 
inches in the drill, but more recent 
experiments under present conditions 
show that it should be chopped 8 to 12 
inches leaving one to two stalks in the 
hill,” said Mr. Boyd. In explaining this 
he referred to experiments in other 
states as well as in Alabama. 


With the Livestock 
ROM the standpoint of livestock, 
May is a very important month, 
because it is the time when a great 


The Progresstve Farmer 
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part of the preparation for fall and 
winter feeds is made,” declared Prof, 
J. C. Grimes. “Cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes should be 
planted at this time. Cowpeas and 
soy beans should be planted for hog- 
ging down or for hay, 
may be used in the same way. If 
planted for livestock, sweet potatoca 
are to be pastured or hogged down. 
Corn works well with cowpeas, soy 
beans, or peanuts. It forms a very im- 
portant part of the ration if either of 
these crops is hogged down. 
portant idea is to provide for ample 
feed.” 

Prof. Grimes also called attention to 
the fact that May is the month when 
silage crops are planted. At Auburn 
sorghum is the principal silage crop: 
because it out-yields corn. In these | 
experiments the best varieties of sor- 








and peanuts 4 


a 


The im-. 4 


ghum yielded two to three times as | 
much silage as corn under the same # 


conditions. In feeding experiments at 


Auburn it has been found that a ton ~ 


of sorghum silage-is about 90 per cent 
as good as a ton of corn silage. 
Seeded and October are leading varie? 
ties of sorghum for silage. 


Care of the Dairy Calf 


Texas 4 


HEN William Hardie, dairy specs ™ 


for 
farmers he usually talks 


ialist 
talks with 
about dairying. 


the Extension Service, % 


In offering sugges- "> 


tions for May he stresses the import- © 


ance of proper care of the dairy calf, 
which he says should not be allowed 
to suck its mother but should be fed 
milk and dry feed until it is two of 
three months old. It should have whole 
milk until it is two to five weeks 
old—depending upon the demand and 
price of milk—after which it should 
have skimmilk. One-half gallon of 
milk at each feeding and a mixture of 
equal parts of crushed or rolled oats, 
wheat bran, and corn meal, plus plenty 
of clean bright hay, is an ideal ration 
for dairy calves. They should be fed 
thrice daily until two weeks old, and 
twice daily thereafter. 

By keeping young calves off of pas- 
tures and feeding them as above ex- 
plained, Mr. Hardie points out that 
scouring will be prevented and growth 
will be faster. 


War on Insects 


[* IS always a great disappointment 
to see field or garden crops destroyed 
by insects, and to prevent such sights 
control measures are necessary. 

A very common insect in Alabama 
is the striped cucumber beetle which 
attacks all melon plants. They us- 
ually appear soon after the young 
plants come up, and, according to Dr. 
W. E. Hinds, they can be controlled 
by dusting with a mixture composed 
of one part of arsenate of lead and five 
parts of lime. The first application 
should be made as the plants come up 


and the second in a week or 10 days 4 


If beetles continue to appear, a third 
application may be necessary. 


& 


% 


This 


mixture shonld be applied during the i: 


afternoon when plants are dry. 
The 


striped cucumber beetle is @ 4% 


small black and yellow beetle. There S 4 


also a spotted cucumber beetle which | 
resembles the striped beetle but it has] 
spots instead of stripes. Each spotted © 

beetle has twleve spots on its back. © 





The same control measures apply te S. 


both, 

“Another common and well knowf® 
insect is the potato beetle,” said Dre 
Hinds. “It can be controlled by dus® 
ing with arsenate of lead, arsenate @ 
calcium, or arsenite of zine. 
should be applied straight, the f 
application being made when the 
beetles appear, and other applicati€ 
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and THE EIGHTH WONDER 
rok Dr. Calhoun—In all my travels, what inter- 
ans ested me most was the mummy of a queen. 
i be , Cadet—It was wonderful wasn’t it? 
and — _ Dr. Calhoun—Wonderful! It was almost 
i) Mi] impossible that they could make a woman 
sited! / Yj dry up and stay that way.” 
1uts Zz Yj 
If | A, \ MARVELS OF EDUCATION 
toca q “Annie,” called her mistress, “just come 
, \ 66 \ into the dining room a moment. Now watch 
cal \\ IDDLING NN ow en write my name in the dust on 
SC \\ this table.” 
im- WY 9? ip Annie grinned. “Ain’t it a grand thing,” 
® Zor BETTER” J | ese grand thing, 
r of Wj Y she said, “to have a education!’’—Tit-Bits. 
eo | Will your Cotton grade KX IN COLD STORAGE 
aple \ middling or better this N Si cae” a tt a 
NY] ear? He wilt 1 the Coe INN | Sign co..a Sut Side bakeshon inn 
n to Hi \\0 ton is right and it is ginned i proud boast was lettered, “Pop on Ice.” 
hen — Y properly. YW Looks as though they had the old man laid 
urn Yj Don’t cheat yourself with Y Gaage—Teenee. 
rop’ (|| a bad sample. Take your (\ none ee 
1ese NX cotton to an up-to-date Ni 
sor- \S N Johnnie (to new visitor): “So you are my 
| . IS grandma, are you? 
) as *s wy Mun Cr WY Grandmother: “Yes, Johnnie, I’m your 
amé¢ 4 WY Gi grandma on your father’s side.” 
s at é Yj, \\ Johnnie: “Well, you’re on the wrong side; 
ton | % |; Ss em N you'll soon find that out.”—The Afmerican 
cent N \N Boy. 
xas | \ Mp 
rie? | I) a ¥ ~ Y AIN’T IT THE TRUTH 
WY, “ \ udge: “The police say that you and your 
WY \ J 
Uf where you'll be sure to N wife had some words.” 
“iif get the best sample possi- NN Prisoner: “TI had some, but didn’t get a 
secs EN] Bible. MUNGER SYSTEM |[/B¥ | chance to use them. 
eB NY Ovtrits have always led | 
Cia \ as sample makers. There c(( CURIOSITY SATISFIED 
alks ‘ h is one near you— N One sleeve hung empty, one leg was ab- 
zes= iP NN breviated at the knee and on his breast 
ort- | Vij Take Your Cotton There! I; gleamed four medals for bravery in battle. 
. A woman stopped him on the street and in- 
“4G B @| CONTINENTAL |Z | «wei oscentencs: 
Wi “Did you get your injuries in real action?” 
A\ you get j j 
i< IN GIN COMPANY \ “No’m,” he replied promptly. “I was dog 
| rr is \ SALES OFFICES: N robber for i — a we — up in es 
10 Argonne. e asked me to clean out his 
1 Ala. & 
seks P UY * te oa on ‘enn, y canary’s cage and the darned bird bit me.”— 
S American Legion Weekly. 
and S eS 
Ee WSS 
oe SIZE. ZA THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
> of HEN is a piece of wood like a queen? 
5 2. What is it which has a mouth, but 
ats, never speaks, and a bed but never sleeps 
nty in it? 
tion 3. What had better be done when there is 
7 a great rent on a farm? 
- 4. What garden crop weuld save drainage? 
n 
- Answer’s to Last Week’s Conundrums 
WwHy are lawyers always uneasy sleepers? 
vase They@frequently lie first on one side and 
eX- then on the other, and have to stay wide- 
that ey awake all the time. > 
wth 2. Why is money like water? It is fre- 
‘ P D4 $ quently dew in the morning and often mist at 
Lift Off with Fingers | sis 
3. What is the difference between one yard 
and two yards? A fence. 
4. What is the noblest musical instrument? 
ent The vilest? An upright piano is the noblest, 
a lyre the vilest. 
yed ’ 
xhts . ; 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
ima By J. P. Alley 
rich (Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
us- 
ung DE -Goop LAwD WILL 
Dr. 24 
lied FERGIVE You, But EF 
sed DE DEBIL EVUH GIT 
4 
oo SUMPN ON You, — HE, 
10) 
“ap NEVUH DO FERGIT IT! 
ays, 
iird 
his | 
the ~ 
. 3 Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
ce : reezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
ich that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
has ~ lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 
ted Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
ick, “Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
to femove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
‘ corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
Without soreness or irritation. 
wn. 
Dr. 
ste 
fiyan) Pullers 
4-26 
a eae betes Rane EIRSTIN One. 
% Rises it You, without extrs can pall . ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
el a now for ae | yur WY &: ‘ ‘ 
e 7 FREE eas | Feta | Bout de fus’ thing some folks dooes 
wis tod wen dey gits behime ennything is ?’ staht 
vg y 
= : prota be, eee EP aae pullin’ back! 






This diamond-shaped Reliance label 
guarantees you biggest work shirt value 


Work without strain! 


You can stretch, pull, bend or twist with ease in a 
“Big Yank.” It’s so roomy it allows free play for back 
and shoulder muscles. And there’s no strain on the 
fabric to make it rip, tear or wear out. Double- 
stitched —reinforced —extra quality fabrics. Ask your 
dealer to show you the eight big features that make 

“Big Yank"’ America’s most popular work shirt. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


“Two hours after I leave my farm, my livestock is in the Omaha 
yards, 35 milesaway—thanksto Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. What 
I save on shrinkage is profit to me.” —J. Bs BENTLEY, Neola, lowa 





Hat your livestock on Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tires. They cushion the load, 
and they make good time. They get your 
stock to market in best condition. Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are buoyant, strong and 
road-gripping. They are built to resist rut 
wear, curb wear and road wear. They give 
you high mileage at low tire cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 


GOODS YEAR 





FORD OWNER Our WORM STEERING GEAR 
will make your Ford steer safely 
and easily out of ruts, through mud, sand, and prevent for Yourself 
cramping and ‘‘turning turtle’’ when you hit a rock ol ace ra New syera 
or +~ond cise ts safe other Chav - — Rgtaaaad type— Candy Factor apes are cma wmity turn! 
orma’ fies Hoakiet Pree nat Seer 4 ett 
Write Today for Full Inf ition, esULL YER RAROEOLE. wera Write forse BEE 












E. H. SPRAGUE MFG. CO., Dept. 43, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Science Finds 
Way to Stop 
White Diarrhea 


gg nf nga 
Chicks Keep 





New 
A Your 


Healthy—Make More Money 


Through the use of a recent discovery, the 
dreaded disease, White Diarrhea in chickens, 
can now be completel 
raise all your chicks, 

and d 


controlled, You can 
eep them healthy and 
vig your profits. 

Mr. Connelly, State 
Line, Wisconsin, says: 
“Your wonderful dis- 
covery is the best 
White Diarrhea medi- 
cine I have ever used. 
It is the quickest to 
stop the disease and 
absolutely peoveate it 
from startin Hick’s 
White Diarrhea Tab- 
lets are helping. me 
raise more and better 
chicks than ever. It is 
so easy to give.” Sim- 

ly dissolve one tablet in a quart of water. 
The chicks drink it eagerly and even droopy 
and lifeless chicks quickly go chirping about 
full of pe Cannot injure the youngest or 
weakest c ick. 

Send No Money—just your name and * 
dress to Chas. M. Hick & Cienpaay, Dept. 

1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. ‘card 
will do. Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s 
White Diarrhea Tablets will save your chicks 
that he will send you two large double 
strength $1.00 packages for the price of one. 
When they arrive pay postman only $1.00 and 
postage. Sell one to your neighbor and get 
yours free. If you are not absolutely sate. 
fied after 30 days’ trial, your money will 
refunded. not hesitate to accept this 
offer as it is guaranteed by two bi hicago 
banks, who say that Mr. Hick will do exactly 
as he agrees without question or argument. 
Write today before this remarkable trial offer 
is withdrawn. 











A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish 


——_—_— 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C, Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along origi- 
nal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood 
and profit 
pests. 

This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Immediately a poweet gas is 

altho wy ess to poultry, 

In fact 
stay in 


sucking 
stealing 





hen house. 
given off which, 
routs the lice as though by magic. 
it is guaranteed that lice will not 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 


Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 


So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 


will rid amy hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write fpr them for only $1; and with the 


understanding that they cost nothing if not 
ntirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage 


Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits 


guarantee the refund of your money if you 
are not satisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free. 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts, 


Tee many poultry breeders feed 
more or less by guess—liberally, 
they often think, but feeds so badly 
balanced that the results obtained, 
whether in develop- 
ment of body, laying 
on of flesh, or the 
production of eggs, 
are often sadly dis- 
appointing. We re- 
ceive many letters, 
telling of liberal 
feeding but “no 
eggs, or very few.” 
Then complaints 
are made of lack of vigor, eggs not fer- 
tile, or of chicks too weak to live. There 
are reasons. 

The following table gives the analy- 
ses of grown fowls and eggs. 


ANALYSES OF FOWLS AND EGGS 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


























6 
s | 3 

3 Ss a - 

elé| 3ié 

% % % | % 

Grown hen..........00. 55.8 | 21.6} 3.8] 17.0 
Grown capon..........- 41.6] 19.4] 3.7 } 33.9 
Fresh egg, complete..| 65.7 | 11.4] 12.2) 8.9 
Egg without shell..... 74.45] 12.16} 0.97] 9.74 
White of egg.......... 86.2 | 12.3] 0.2) 0.6 
Yolk of egg........+.-. 49.5} 15.7] 1.1 | 33.3 

We Must Feed to Supply These 

Wants 


GEVERAL important lessons may be 
learned from a study of the above. 
First, the large proportion of water in 
both the body of the hen and in the 
egg. Without an ample supply of 
water, clean and cool, to make it 
palatable, no hen can enjoy good 
health, and without health and vigor, 
there is little egg production. Then 
the water supply must also be suffi- 
cient to fill the demand for the proper 
development of the egg, 86.2 per cent 
of the white, 49.5 per cent of the yolks. 
The large percentage of fat in the 
yolks is supplied by the carbohy- 
drates in feeds. 


Why Protein and Ash Are 
Necessary 


y= protein and ash constituents 

are much less in proportion, but of 
really greater importance. Protein is 
the basis on which are built the skin, 
muscles, brain, tendons, blood, feath- 
ers and internal organs of a fowl, 
and, aside from the water content, al- 
most all of the white—albumen, of the 
egg. The bones are largely ash—min- 
eral— and the egg shell largely lime. 
For young chicks, the ash or mineral 
matter is, with the protein, vitally im- 
portant. 


The Process of Egg Making 


OW, in the mixing of feeds for 

poultry the grave mistake is com- 
monly made of not balancing the feed 
materials, for egg production especi- 
ally. 


The ovaries of the hen carry several 
thousand. yolk embryos, in little clus- 
ters or litters. If the hen is properly 
fed and cared for and kept in normal 
condition, the yolks gradually de- 
| velop and, when. fully matured, enter 
the oviduct wherein the albumen is 
deposited and afterwards the shell is 
formed. 





The projection of the yolk from the 
ovisac, when fully developed, into the 
oviduct, is to a great extent controlled 
by the proper deposition of albumen 
in the oviduct. Without this albumen, 
(white of egg) there can be no com- 
pletion of the process of egg forma- 
tion, at least, the laying of a yolk 
without albumen is rare. The im- 
portant point we wish to press now, 
is the importance of a full supply of 
protein and ash in the feed, and of 
water, the three ingredients that 
| mainly make up the albumen or white. 








In the Poultry Yard 


Feeding For Egg Production 
By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


The most commonly grown grain in 
the Southern states is-corn, and nat- 
urally, it forms the bulk of the feed 
supplied poultry on Southern farms. 
Now corn carries a high percentage 
of carbohydrates, which are fattening. 
This must be offset by other grains or 
grain products high in protein—wheat, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, oats, 
ground or rolled oats, soy beans and 
soy bean meal, and peanut meal. These 
vegetable proteins, however, do not 
supply in full the protein require- 
ments. In a state of nature and for 
domesticated fowls, the use of .a wide 
range of ground allows of a fairly 
good supply of insect food, worms, 
grubs, beetles, etc. which furnish 
a fair amount of the animal protein. 
Our domesticated fowls, though, hav- 
ing been bred up to a high degree of 
egg production, must be furnished, in 
their regular rations, animal proteins 
to meet the extra demand. Mik in 
almost any form, beef scrap, fish meal, 
ground, dried or fresh bone are all 
valuable. From the ease with which 
it can be stored, fed in hoppers, or 
mixed in mashes, the beef and fish 
scrap or meal are the most generally 
used. 


Corn in the Poultry Ration 


ppROM late experiments at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station on the 
feeding values of yellow and white 
corn, it has been shown that the yel- 
low varieties all carry notable 
amounts of the newly discovered vita- 
mines, while white corn contains none, 
and careful tests have shown that this 
simple difference causes a large dif- 
ference in results of feeding, the yel- 
low corn giving better growth, more 
vigor and health. 

We have at times referred to the 
tendency that yellow corn has, when 
fed to white feathered poultry, to 
cause brassiness, hence it is not_so de- 
sirable a feed when white fowls are 
being developed for the show room. 
But, in view of the results obtained 
in the Wisconsin tests, we think our 
Southern poultrymen would gain an 
advantage by using the yeHow corn, 
for all breeds (except for white birds 
being fitted for shows.) 

Another important item is the green 
feeds. -They furnish succulence, min- 
eral matter and protein, and some fur- 
nish vitamines. Rape, alfalfa, clovers, 
cowpeas and soy beans are especially 
good, and, according to their season, 
should be growing in easily accessible 
runs. Clover and alfalfa hays, princi- 
pally leaves, steamed or soaked, are 
valuable. Young growing barley, rye, 
oats or wheat are excellent, and where 
néither are available, it is always pos- 
sible to use sprouted oats. 

Grain feeds, which should always 
be fed in deep litter, a light feed in 
the morning, a full one at night— 
should have a nutritive ratio of about 
one to six or one to seven. That is 
one of protein to six or seven of car- 
bohydrates and fats. The mash feeds 
can run about one of protein to three 
or three and a quarter of carbohy- 
drates and fats, or a general ratio of 
about one to four and a half. 





Uses The Progressive Farmer 
asa Text 


JUST want to tell you how very 

helpful I find The Progressive 
Farmer in my schoolroom, I’m teach- 
ing agriculture from it instead of a 
textbook, because we all find it so 
much more interesting and practical. 
Agriculture has become a delightful 
and favorite study with!many of my 
pupils, chiefly through your paper, 


and I feel that I could not keep house 


without it. 


FARM-LOVER TEACHER... 






The Progressive Farmer ~ 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
SUPERIOR CHICKS- 


Bred, vigorous hem laying steck. 
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Box 8-13 Win 
Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 


CHICK: 
x7 -- FP -- 8 


high production KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
382 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


— QUALITY Chicks and Eggs — 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
¥. tek Best ae ouaies. Incubate 15,000 
ly. Cotes 50 Reasonab ne cree, Bee delive 
meee F rovurh ML a 


STURDY BABY CHICKS 


Bd wae kind. papeep Be ROCKS, BEDS, 
WYANDOTTES. ade, 
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Piss Whee Heavy Layers — Money Makers. 


your log . 
Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box — Buena Vista, Ky. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
‘orld’s Greatest Dual Purpose Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


~. his Means: Size, Capacity, 








Live. Ability to turn feed 
into Eggs. More meat value 


at the end of their egg-making days, 
ny and International Egg wane Contest 


Cc Coliseum Winners. a 
PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE 
BBONZB TURKEYS. Free Catalog. 


THE FERGUSON FARMS 
Box 40 DYERSBURG, TENN, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HEREFORDS 


20— HEREFORD BULLS —20 
For Sale for Cash or on Credit 


20 Purebred Registered Hereford 
Bulls. Tick free and acclimated. 


B. M. Allen, Birmingham, Ala. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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you write one of our advertisers. T 
we guarantee you a square deal. 




















Wonderlay Dark Brown Leghorns 
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Always say, “I saw your advertises | 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when — 
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As good a wood-insulated § 


battery as can be made 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first estab- 
lished Willard reputation and leadership. For 
years they led all others as original equipment on 
motor cars and in sales to car owners. They held 
this position until Willard developed the Still 
Better Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Wood-Insulated Willards—better today than 
ever —cannot be equalled in value for the money 
nor excelled by any other make of battery. They’re 
made in various types and sell at a wide range 
of prices, including the lowest at which you can 
buy a reliable standard make of battery. There is 
no better value for the money to be obtained any- 
where. 


It stands for Threaded Rubber Insulation, an 
exclusive Willard feature and the biggest single 
battery improvement since the early days of 
electric starting. 


T. R. I. means doing away with a $10 or $12 
repair bill; less re-charging; more power to start 
your engine; less danger from overheating, and 
more miles of service. 


That’s because Threaded Rubber permits more 
active and uniform flow of the acid solution and has 
greater ability than wood to stand heat, chemical 
action and the pinching and grinding of the plates. 


Willard ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Radio Storage Batteries reduce noises and in- 
crease efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better Results from Radio’’. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERIE 
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